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Nearly 1 .8 million men and women were enrolled in postsecondary 
noncollegiate programs leading to an occupational objective in 1978. 
About 15 percent were taking these, programs through 82 cor- 
respondence schools. 

Public schools made up 11 percent of the 7,625 noncor- 
respondence schools, enrolled 26 percent of the students, and offered 
32 percent of the programs. 

Between 1974 and 1978, total enrollments increased 11.5 percent 
compared with a 12.5 percent decrease in the number of schools. 

Women comprised more than half of the students. They were 
more likely than men to attend private schools~73 percent of the 
women compared with 67 percent of the men. 

Men predominated in technical, agribusiness, and trades/industry 
programs, but the proportion of women in these fields increased in 
the past 4 years. 

Nearly two-thirds of the women in private schools completed their 
programs compared with one-half in public schools. Men had lower 
rates of completion 60 percent in private schools and 42 percent in 
public schools. 

The average charge for all programs in private schools was nearly 
five times that in public schools: $1,616 and $345; respectively. 

The average length of programs ranged from 922 hours in private 
schools to 1,182 hours in public schools, 

About 93,000 men and women were employed in noncor- 
respondence schools and 2,250 were in correspondence schools. 
Two-thirds of the noncorrespopdence schools staff were instructors 
compared with one-third in correspondence schools. Women made 
up more than half of the total staff. 
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In any one year, millions of men 
and women attend school to ob- 
tain training for an occupation. 
About 5 million young people at- 
tend secondary schools to ac- 
quire a skill for their first job. 
Many of the 1 1 million enrolled in 
colleges and universities are 
working directly toward profes- 
sional training or have an im- 
mediate job objective related to 
their study. A third group attend 
noncollegiate postsecondary 
schools to acquire a skill or to up- 
date their training. This publica- 
tion describes this latter group. 



In 1978, nearly 1.8 million men 
and women were enrolled in 
postsecondary noncollegiate 
vocational programs leading to 
an occupational objective. The 
majority (85 percent) of these 
students were in noncor- 
respondence schools-the rest 
were in correspondence schools. 
Of the total number of students, 
26 percent were taking programs 
in public schools, The following 
tabulation summarizes the 
number and percent distribution 
of schools and enrollments; 



Control of school 


Schools 


Enrollments 


Number 


Percent 


Number 
(OOOs) 


Percent 



Total 7,707 100.0 



1,760.8 100.0 



Noncorrespondence 


7,625 


98.9 


1 4952 


849 


Public 


812 


10.5 


451 8 


257 


Private 


6,813 


88.4 


1 0434 


593 


Correspondence (private) . . 


82 


1.1 


265.6 


15.1 



NOTE, -Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 



The next section describes 
noncorrespondence public and 
private schools and their enroll- 
ments, programs, completers/ 
leavers, and staff. The last sec- 
tion describes those topics for 
correspondence schools. 
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(1,000) were private nonprofit. 
Over three-fourths of the pro- 
prietary schools conducted pro- 



trast, three-fourths of the non- 
profit schools were hospitals. 
The following tabulation com- 



Type and Control. In 1978, over grams in such specialized fields 
7,600 public and private non- as cosmetology/barber, busi- 
collegiate schools offered ness/office, and flight. In con- 


pares the percent distribution of 
public and private schools by 
type of school: 


leading to occupational objec- 
tives at the postsecondary level. Type of school 
Table 1 shows the number of 


Percent distribution 


Public 


Private 


Proprietary 


Nonprofit 


Nearly 11 percent of the schools 
were public; that is, operated or ^ 
administered by State and/or " 
local education agencies. While 
relatively few in number (812), , 
public schools were large in 
terms of number of programs of- 
fered and number of students 
served. / 
Schools in the private sector 
were more numerous, making up t 
89 percent of the total number of 
vocational schools. The majority . 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 
1.3 
1.4 
20.7 
37.2 
18.1 
10.6 
3.9 
.3 
3.4 
3.2 


100.0 
2.6 
1.0 
4.4 
.1 
.4 
8.6 
2.6 
75.3 
4.6 
.5 


i/ocational/techni 
rechnical institute 
Business/office . 


:al 62.1 


.9 


.5 


Cosmetology /barb 
=|jght 


er 


.6 




1 ,7 









18.1 


Allied health . . 


14.0 


Dther 


2.1 






(5,800) were private proprietary NOTE.--Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

(operated for profit} and the rest SOURCE: Appendix table A-1. 
Table 1. --Schools, by type and control: 1978 


Type of school Total 


Public 




Private 




Total 


Proprietary 


Nonprofit 


Total 7,625 


812 

504 
7 
4 

5 
14 

147 
114 
17 


6,813 
102 
92 
1,245 
2,163 
1,059 
702 
246 
770 
241 
193 


5,814 
76 
83 
1,201 
2,162 
1,055 
616 
220 
18 
195 
188 


999 
26 
9 
44 
1 
4 
86 
26 
752 
46 
5 


Vocational/technical 606 


Business/office 1,249 


Cosmetology/barber 2,163 


Flight 1,064 


Trade 716 


Arts/design 246 


Hospital 917 


Allied health 355 


Other 210 





SOURCE; Appendix table A-1. 



Trend in number of schools. 
Between 1974 and t978, the 
number of noncollegiate voca- 
tional schools dropped 12.5 per- 
cent from 8,716 to 7,625. Most of 
this decline occurred in the 
1976-78 period when the number 
fell by 10.3 percent. Schools in 
the public sector fell 9 percent 
whereas schools in the private 
sector dropped 13 percent in the 
4-year period. 

While most types of schools 
showed declines in numbers, no 
comparison can be made of 
vocational/technical schools and 
technical institutes because of a 
change in definition for these two 
types of schools. 1 Schools that 
offered arts/design programs 
and allied health programs were 
deleted from vocational/ 
technical schools and technical 
institutes and categorized in their 
respective school types: 
arts/design and allied health. 
Together, these two new types 
comprise nearly 600 schools and 
their deletion from voca- 
tional/technical schools and 
technical institutes makes any at- 
tempt to develop trend analysis 
difficult. In the 2-year period, 
1976-78, the number of voca- 
tional/technical schools (ex- 
cluding arts/design and allied 
health schools) rose from 592 to 
606 schools, or over a 2-percent 
increase; technical institutes 
dropped from 211 to 99 schools, 
or over a 50-percent decrease. 
{See appendix table A-1.) 

The largest numerical 
decreases were in private hospital 
schools 2 and flight schools, each 



with a 28-percent drop. At the 
other end of the scale, some 
types of schools were more 
stable with very small numerical 
changes. Private business/office 
schools showed a small increase 
(0.3 percent) and trade schools 
rose by 3.5 percent. The follow- 
ing tabulation compares the per- 
cent change in number of 
schools by type of school and by 
control between 1974 and 1978: 



organized as chain schools. Ap- 
proximately, 7 percent of the 
schools were operated as branch- 
es of another organization whose 
primary business was not related 
to education or training. Ex- 
amples of such organizations are 
book publishers or welding 
equipment manufacturers. These 
schools enrolled nearly one- 
fourth of the private school 
students. The following tabula- 



Percent change 1974-78 


Type of school T 


otal Public 


Private 


Total 


2.5 -9.0 
18.1 -13.0 
54.0 -86.5 
.6 300.0 
0.1 -100.0 
!8.3 -16.7 
1.1 -53.3 

>6.5 -13.5 


-12 
-82 

-43 

-9 
-28 
3 

-28 


.9 
.7 
.6 
.3 
.9 
.3 
5 

5 


Vocational/technical 1 -t 


Technical institute 1 - 


Business/office 


Cosmetology /barber -1 


Flight -; 


Trade 


Arts/design 1 


Hospital _; 


Allied health 1 



Change in definition. See appendix B, Technical Notes, 
SOURCE; App&ndix tabla A-1. 



Organization of private 
schools. More than three-fourths 
of the private vocational schools 
operated as independent schools 
without any affiliation with other 
schools or businesses. Sixteen 
percent of the private schools 
were chain schools, 3 of which 
one of every four schools served 
as a home office. Cosmetology/ 
barber and allied health schools 
were the most likely to be 



tion compares the percent 
distribution of private vocational 
schools and students by type of 
organization: 



Type of organization 


Schools 


Enrollments 



Total 100.0 100.0 

Inrfflpandant 76.3 S6.7 

Chain 16.0 17.7 

Branch of unoiher builnBi) . . 6.7 25.3 

Other tunlrfsnllllodl 1.Q .3 

SOURCE: Directory tinlvona tapei, 



1 See appendix B for definitions of type O f 
school, 

7 

The number of hospital schools of nurs- 
ing has fallen steadily during the past 10 
years and will probably continue to drop 
because of the increasing emphasis on 
academic training of nurses rather than 
service training as conducted in hospitals. 
As a result, more nursing programs are 
offered by junior/comm unity colleges and 
collages/universities where students can 
get their associate or bachelor's degree in 
this field. 





Chaln schools are usually made up of 
two or more separate facilities with one of 
the schools acting as tha administrative 
head, or home office, 



Size of schools. Size of 
schools, as measured by total 
number of students enrolled dur- 
ing the year, shows a con- 
siderable variation, depending 
upon whether the sphool was 
public or private and what type 
and number of programs it of- 
fered. Nearly one-third of the 
public schools had enrollments of 
500 students or more compared 
with only 6 percent of the private 
schools in the same size 
category. The following tabula- 
tion summarizes the percent 
distribution of public and private 
schools by size of enrollments: 



Figure 1. --Comparison of schools, by size: 1974, 1976, and 11)78 



Size of school 


Public 


Privata 








Leu than 100 ttudontt 


37,Q 


50,2 


500 students and over 


31.7 
.4 


5.5 
2.6 



NOTE.- D.Will may not wld IP totali be. 
SOURCE; Appendix Ublt A-J, 



ol founding, 



Public schools were larger than 
private schools primarily because 
they offered a wide variety of 
programs, whereas private 
schools specialized in a single 
program. For example, nearly 
half of the public vocational/ 
technical schools had enroll- 
ments of 500 students or more. 
(See appendix table A-3.) In con- 
trast, 81 percent of the 
cosmetology/barber schools and 
76 percent of the flight schools in 
the private sector had fewer than 
100 students. Business/office 
schools, with their closely related 
program offerings, were gener- 
ally larger with 51 percent in the 
100-499 enrollment range. 

Since 1974, the percent distri- 
bution by size of public and pri- 
vate schools, combined, showed 
relatively little change. Some 
shifting occurred at schools with 
smaller enrollments. (See figure 1 
and appendix table A-4.) For ex- 
ample, the proportion of schools 
with fewer than 25 students 
dropped from 26 percent in 1974 
to 21 percent in 1978, and for 
schools with 25 to 49 students, 
the proportion dropped from 21 
percent to 18 percent. There was 
a gradual shifting upward for all 
size groups 50 students and over. 



Par cent of 
ichaolt 




250- 

B3Q 

stud a nil 



500- 

990 

studanit 



1,000 
studont! 



Size of school 



SOUHCE: Appendix ubf A-2, 



This concentration of enroll- 
ments toward larger schools is 
undoubtedly related to the 
gradual decrease in the total 
number of schools over this 
period. 



Type and control of school. 
Nearly 1.5 million students were 
enrolled in public and private 
noncorrespondence postsecon- 
dary schools in 1978. Of this 
number, 30 percent were enrolled 
in public schools, 62 percent in 
private proprietary schools, and 8 
percent in private nonprofit 
schools. In the public sector, 90 
percent of the students were in 
vocational/technical schools. In 



contrast, 42 percent of the 
private school students enrolled 
in business/office schools. This 
group of students was numerical- 
ly larger than that in public voca- 
tional/technical schools, 439,200 
and 405,200, respectively. (See 
table 2.) 

Trend in number of students. 
Between 1974 and 1978, enroll- 
ments increased 11.5 percent, 
compared with a 12.5-percent 
decrease in the number of 
schools. Most of this increase oc- 
curred during the 1976-78 period 
when the number of students 
rose 7 percent, Private school en- 
rollments increased nearly 18 per- 
cent from 887,400 students in 
1974 to 1,043,400 students in 
1978. In contrast, public school 
enrollments decreased only 0.4 



Table 2.--Enrollments, by type of school and 
(N umbers in thousands) 



control: 1978 











Private 




Type of school 


Total 


Public 


Total 


Proprietary 


Nonprofit 


Total: 


1,495.2 


451.8 


1,043.4 


927.8 


115.6 




100.0 


30.2 


69.8 


62.1 


7.7 


Vocational/technical. . . 
Technical institute . . . 


478.4 
34.5 
440.5 


405.2 
11.0 
1.3 


73.2 
23.5 

439.2 


66.0 
21.3 
423.1 


7.2 
2.2 

16.1 


Cosmetology/barber . . . 
Flight 


132.4 
63.3 


.4 


132.4 
62.9 


132.4 
62.6 


.3 




159.1 


4.0 


155.1 


116.1 


39.0 




36.8 




36.8 


32.4 


4.4 




48.2 


5.4 


42.8 


1.6 


41.2 


Allied health 


55.6 


9.1 


46.5 


42.6 


3.9 


Other 


46.4 


15.4 


31.0 


29.7 


1.3 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-5. 

percent from 453,700 in 1974 to 
451,800 in 1978. The following 
tabulation compares the percent 
change in number of enroll- 
ments, by type and control of 
school between 1974 and 1978: 



office schools (37 percent}. Trade 
schools increased 23 percent and 
cosmetology/barber schools, 17 
percent. The remaining types of 
schools showed decreases that 
may be partially explained by the 



Type of 


school 


Percent change 1974-78 


Total 


Public 


Private 



Total , 


11.5 


-.4 


17.6 


Vocational/technical 1 


1.3 


12.7 


-35.0 


Technical institute 1 


, . -59.3 


-69.0 


-52.3 


Business/office 


37.5 


116.7 


37.4 


Cosmetology /barber 


16.3 


- 


16.5 


Flight 


. . -16.4 


-50.0 


-16.1 


Trade , 


5.5 


-83.6 


22.8 


Arts/design , 





- 





Hospital 


. . -32.5 


-37.9 


-31.7 


Allied health 1 


- 


- 


- 


Other 


. . -10.9 


-35.6 


9.9 











SOURCE: Appendix table A-5. 

Enrollments increased in two 
types of public schools: voca- 
tional/technical schools (13 
percent) and business/office 
schools (117 percent). The re- 
maining types of schools in the 
public sector showed substantial 
declines in the number of 
students. 

In the private sector, the largest 
increase occurred in business/ 



separate classification for arts/ 
design and allied health schools, 
The 32-percent drop in hospital 
school enrollments (from 62,700 
to 42,800) was the result of the 
changing pattern of nursing pro- 
grams, (See footnote 2.) The 
number of student nurses is ex- 
pected to continue to decrease as 
hospitals phase out their nursing 
programs. However, programs 



such as radiologic technology, 
probably will continue to be of- 
fered by hospitals. 

Average number of students per 
school. The average school 
enrolled nearly 200 students fn 
1978. Public schools enrolled an 
average of 556 students, more 
than three and a half times as 
many as the average private 
school with 153 students. In the 
private sector, business/ office 
schools had higher average 
enrollments of 353 students. 
Hospital, flight, and cosmetol- 
ogy/barber schools enrolled the 
smallest number on the 
average 56, 59, and 61 
students, respectively. (See ap- 
pendix table A-6.) 

As stated earlier, the number of 
schools declined in the 4-year 
period, 1974-78, while the 
number of students increased. 
As a result, the average school 
enrolled a larger number of 
students in 1978 than it did in 
1974. For all schools combined, 
the average number of students 
per school rose from 154 in 1974 
to 196 in 1978, a 27-percent in- 
crease. Public school averages 
increased 9 percent from 509 to 
556 students, and private school 
averages rose 35 percent from 
113 to 153 students. The most 
impressive increase occurred in 



private business/office schools. 
Although the number of schools 
increased only slightly between 
1974 and 1978, the average 
number of students rose by 37 
percent from 258 to 353 in the 
4-year period. The following 
tabulation compares the average 
number of students per school, 
by control, for 1974, 1976, and 
1978: 



In all 3 years for which data are 
available, more men than women 
attended public schools. 
However, the proportion of men 
in public schools showed a 
steady decline since 1974. In con- 
trast, more women than men at- 
tended private schools in each of 
the 3 years and their proportion 
remained relatively stable during 
this period. The percent distribu- 



tion of men and women by con- 
trol of school is shown in the 
following tabulation: 



Control 


1974 


1976 


1978 


Percent change 
1974-78 


Total 


153.9 


164 6 


196 1 


?7 d 


Public 


508.6 


4731 


556 4 


Q &. 


Private 


113.4 


1239 


153 1 














SOURCE: Appondj 


< table A-6. 









Control 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total, 1974 . . 


100.0 


51.0 


49,0 




100.0 


58,5 


41.5 


Private 


100.0 


47.1 


52,9 


Total, 1976 


100.0 


48,8 


51.2 


Public 


100.0 


54.7 


45.3 




100.0 


45,8 


54.2 


Total, 1978 


100.0 


48,0 


52.0 




100.0 








100.0 


45.8 


54.2 










SOURCE: Appendix 


table A -7 







Sex distribution of students. Of 
the 1.5 million students In non- 
collegiate postsecondary schools 
in 1978, nearly 717,500 (48 
percent) were men and 777,500 
(52 percent} were women, in the 
1974-78 period, the number of 
men students increased 5 per- 
cent, while the number of 
women students rose 18 percent. 
Variations in male/female partici- 
pation become more apparent 
when analyzed by such factors as 
control of school, type of school, 
full-time/part-time status, and 
training programs. Increases and 
decreases in the 4-year period 
should be considered only as 
changes rather than trends. 

By control of school. Of the 

total number of students enrolled 
in postsecondary schools in 1978, 
women in private schools made 
up 38 percent and men in private 
schools 32 percent. The percent 
distribution of men and women in 
public and private schools is as 
follows: 



Control 


Total 


Men 


Women 



Total . . 


100.0 48.0 


52.0 


Public . . . 


30.2 16.0 


14.2 


Private . . . 


69.8 32.0 


37.8 



Nearly 70 percent of the 
students were enrolled in private 
schools in 1978-67 percent men 
and 73 percent women. The rate 
of participation of men in private 
schools steadily increased from 



Kigiiro 2.--nro1lments of men and women students, by control of school: 
1974, 1976, and 1978 
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SOURCE: Appendix table A-7. 
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61 percent in 1974 to 67 percent 
in 1978. (See figure 2.) Women 
maintained about the same rate 
in 1974 (72 percent} and 1978 (73 
percent}, with a small dip in 1976 
(70 percent}. 

Most of the increase in student 
enrollments occurred in the 
private sector. The number of 
men increased 14.2 percent from 
418,400 to 477,900 in the 1974- 
78 period and the number of 
women increased 20.6 percent 
from 469,000 to 565,500 in the 
same period. In contrast, the 
number of men in public schools 
decreased 9.7 percent from 
265,500 to 239,800 in the 1974-78 
period and the number of women 
increased 12.6 percent from 
188,200 to 212,000. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the percent 
changes for men and women in 
public and private schools in the 
4-year period: 



in trade schools, and 12 percent 
in flight schools. The following 
tabulation shows the percent 
distribution of men and women 
by control and type of school: 



Type of school 


Public 


Private 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Total 


100.0 
92.7 
4.1 
.2 

.1 

1.4 

.4 
.3 
.8 


100.0 
86.3 
0.5 
.2 

(1} 

.3 

2.1 
3.9 

6.4 


100.0 
9.7 
4.4 
36.8 
4.2 
12.1 
25.6 
3.4 
.7 
1.6 
1.5 


100.0 
4.8 
.4 
46.5 
19.9 
.9 
5.8 
3.6 
7.0 
6.8 
4.2 


Vocational/technical. . 
Technical institute . . . 


Cosmetology/barber . . 
Flight 








Allied health 


Other 



Less than .05 percent. 

NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: Appendix table A-7. 







Men 






Women 




Control 


1974-76 


1976-78 


1974-78 


1974-76 


1976-78 


1974-78 


Total 


-0.2 


5.1 


4.9 


9.0 


8.5 


18.3 


Public 


-3.5 


-6.4 


-9.7 


12.8 


-0.1 


12.6 


Private 


2.0 


12.0 


14.2 


7.5 


12.2 


20.6 

















SOURCE: Appendix table A-7. 

By type of school. The major- 
ity of men and women were con- 
centrated in vocational/technical 
schools in the public sector (93 
percent and 86 percent, respec- 
tively) since these schools of- 
fered a wide variety of programs. 
In the private sector, enrollments 
of men and women were some- 
what more spread out among the 
various types of schools. Large 
proportions of men and women 
attended private business/office 
schools but enrollments in other 
types of schools tended to be 
stereotyped by sex according to 
the specialty of the school. Of the 
women in the private sector, 47 
percent were in business/ off ice 
schools, 20 percent in cosmetol- 
ogy/barber schools, and 14 per- 
cent in schools offering health 
programs (hospitals and allied 
health schools, combined). In 
contrast, of the men in private 
schools, 37 percent were in busi- 
ness/office schools, 26 percent 



By full-time /part-time 
status. Sixty-nine percent of the 
students attended school full 
time. A larger proportion of 
women than men were full 
time 74 percent compared with 
64 percent, respectively, Stu- 
dents in private schools (72 
percent) were more likely to be 
full time than those in public 
schools (64 percent). 

Of the full-time students, 56 
percent were women. Women 
tended to be full time in private 
schools (60 percent) and men 
were more apt to be full time in 
public schools (56 percent). In 
contrast, men made up a higher 
proportion than women of all 
part-time students, possibly 
because many men also held jobs 
while attending school. 4 The 



following tabulation compares 
the full-time/part-time status of 
men and women students in 
public and private schools: 



4 ln 1977, 59 percent of ths men students 
worked at a job for pay while attending a 
vocational school. Characteristics of Stu- 
dents in Noncollegiate Postsecondary 
Schools, 1977, NCES unpublished data. 



Attendance 
status 




Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


100.0 
69.3 
30.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
64.0 
36.0 

48.0 
44.3 
56.3 


100.0 
74.2 
25.8 

52.0 
55.7 
43.7 


100.0 
64.2 
35.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
67.2 
32.8 

53.1 
55.6 
48.6 


100.0 
60.8 
39.2 

46.9 
44.4 
51.4 


100.0 
71.5 
28.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
62.4 
37.6 

45.8 
40.0 
60.5 


100.0 
79.3 
20.7 

54.2 
60.0 
39.5 


Full time 


Part time 


Total 


Full time 


Part time 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-8. 



Program enrollments. A review 
of the type of vocational pro- 
grams studied by students, rather 
than the type of schools they at- 
tend, is more indicative of poten- 
tial manpower supply. In 1978, 38 
percent of the students enrolled 
in noncollegiate schools were 
studying one of the trades. 
Business/office programs ac- 
counted for 23 percent of total 
enrollment and marketing/ 
distribution programs accounted 
for 15 percent. (See appendix 
table A-9.) 

Three-fourths of the men 
students in public schools were 
taking programs in the trades/ 
industry group. Women in public 
schools were more likely to take 



business/office programs (40 
percent) or health programs (30 
percent). Enrollments in private 
schools were more spread out 
among the major program areas. 
Only 40 percent of the men in 
private schools were enrolled in 
trades/ industry programs and 
around 20 percent each were in 
technical and marketing/distribu- 
tion programs. The majority of 
the women were taking programs 
in trades/industry (30 percent}, 
business/office (29 percent), and 
marketing/distribution (21 per- 
cent). The following tabulation 
shows the percent distribution of 
men and women enrolled in pro- 
grams offered by public and 
private schools: 





Public 


Private 


Major program l\ 


1en Women 


Men Women 


Total 1 


00.0 100.0 
1.5 .8 
3.0 4.9 
4.3 30.1 
.9 3.0 
7.3 40.2 
10.2 2.0 
72.8 19.0 


100.0 100.0 
.3 .2 
20.0 21.0 
3.1 17.3 
.2 .1 
16.2 28.5 
20.5 2.9 
39.7 30.0 




Marketing/distribution .... 
Health 






Technical 


Trades/industry 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-9. 



One of the reasons for the high 
enrollment in trades/industry is 
the large number of occupational 
programs classified In this 
group-over 37 percent of all 
programs offered, For purposes 
of manpower analysis, it is 
necessary to look at individual 
programs rather than the seven 
major groups, Appendix table 
A-10 shows the number of 
students in each individual pro- 
gram. Despite the large variety of 
programs offered, 54 percent of 
the students were enrolled in only 
10 programs, as follows; 



Cosmetology 

Real estate 

Secretary 

Nursing (all types) . 
Commercial pilot . . 
Auto mechanics 

(all types) 

Welding and cutting 
General office .... 
Truck driving .... 
Construction trades 



118,996 

112,139 

95,642 

92,248 

54,846 



. 51,327 

. 29,821 

. 28,626 

. 27,828 

. 24,999 

SOURCE: Appendix table A-11. 



Between 1974 and 1978, both 
men and women made inroads 
into each other's "traditional" 
occupational trafnlng fields. Men 
predominated in technical, 
agribusiness, and trades/industry 
programs during this period. But, 
in each successive year, their 
proportion steadily declined. For 
example, men in technical pro- 
grams decreased from 92 percent 
in 1974, to 89 percent in 1976, 
and to 86 percent in 1978. (See 
figures.) 



Figure 3. --Enrollments of men and women students, by program: 1974, 1976, and 197H 
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SOURCE: Appendix table A-9. 
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Women predominated in home in three of these programs, plication of these trends may be 
economics, health, business/ (marketing/distribution was the that barriers to entering a sex- 
office, and marketing/distribu- exception}, their progress was dominated program are gradually 
tion in the 1974-78 period. While not as steady as that of women in lessening for both men and 
a larger proportion of men were male-dominated fields. An im- women. 



Number of programs. A 
cumulative total of nearly 21,500 
programs was offered by public 
and private postsecondary 
schools in 1978. This number 
counts each prog ram for as many 
times as it is offered by each 
school. Public schools, which 
made up nearly 1 1 percent of the 
schools and enrolled 30 percent 
of the students, accounted for 32 
percent of program offerings. 
The following tabulation com- 
pares the number of schools, 
enrollments, and programs for 
1978: 



Control 


Schools 


Enrollments 


Programs 


Number 


Percent 


Number 
(OOOs) 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


7,625 100.0 1 ,495.2 100.0 21 ,435 100.0 
812 10.6 451.8 30.2 6,835 31.9 
6.81 3 89.4 1 .043.4 69.8 1 4.600 68.1 


Public 


Private 



SOURCES: Appendix tables A-1, A-5, and A-10. 



By control of school. Nearly 
a third of the programs were of- 
fered by public schools, Of the 
seven major program areas, more 
than 88 percent of the agri- 
business programs and 84 per- 
cent of the home economics pro- 
grams were given by public 
schools. Private schools, on the 
other hand, offered the majority 
of programs in the other areas. 
For example, they offered 87 per- 
cent of the technical programs, 
80 percent of the business/office 
programs, and 74 percent of the 
marketing/distribution programs. 
Figure 4 shows the percent 
distribution of major program 
areas, by control. 



The programs discussed In this publica- 
tion refer to those vocational programs 
Identified In the Standard Terminology for 
Curriculum and Instruction in Local and 
State Schoo/s Systems, Handbook VI. 
References to major programs areas 
include the following seven vocational 
programs: agribusiness, marketing/ 
distribution, health, home economics, 
business/office, technical, and trades/ 
industry. 



Figure 4.--Pro[|rarn offerings, by control of school; 1978 
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SOURCE: Appendix table A-11. 



26,3 



73.7 



19.6 



80.4 



13.1 



86.9 



By type of school. Of the 

nearly 7,000 programs offered by 
public schools, 95 percent were 
offered by vocational/technical 
schools. Programs offered by 
private schools were more likely 
to be spread among the various 
types of schools. Business/ office 
schools offered 34 percent of the 



programs in the private sector. 
Cosmetology/barber schools had 
20 percent of the programs and 
flight schools, 16 percent. The 
following tabulation shows the 
percent distribution of programs 
offered among the types of 
schools: 



Type of school 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 



Total 


. . 21 ,435 


100.0 


6,835 


100.0 


14,600 


100.0 


Vocational/technical, . . , 


7,066 


33.0 


6,504 


95.1 


562 


3.8 


Technical institute 


233 


1.1 


30 


.4 


203 


1.4 


Business/office 


4,966 


23.2 


_ 


_ 


4,966 


34.0 


Cosmetology/barber . . . , 


2,941 


13,7 


_ 


_ 


2,941 


20.1 


Flight 


2,298 


10.7 


_ 


_ 


2,298 


15.8 


Trade 


1 ,468 


6.8 


21 


.3 


1,447 


10.0 


Arts/design 


526 


2.4 


_ 


_ 


526 


3.6 


Hospital 


1 ,028 


4.8 


149 


2.2 


879 


6.0 


Allied health 


658 


3.1 


131 


2.0 


527 


3.6 


Other 


251 


1.2 


- 


- 


251 


1.7 



NOTE .--Details may not add to totals bocausa of rounding. 
SOURCE: Appendix table A-10. 



By major program area. Of 

the total number of programs of- 
fered, 40 percent were in the 
trades/industry group, 26 per- 
cent in business/office, and 14 
percent in technical. The majority 
(85 percent) of the programs of- 
fered by public schools were 
clustered in three fields: trades/ 
industry, business/office, and 



health fields. Similarly, the ma- 
jority (83 percent) of the pro- 
grams offered by private schools 
were in three fields: trades/ 
industry, business/office, and 
technical. The following tabula- 
tion shows the number of pro- 
grams offered by public and 
private schools and the percent 
distribution by program; 



Major program area 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 



Total 


21 435 


100 


6 835 


100 


14 600 


100 


Agribusiness 


179 


8 


158 


23 


21 


1 


Marketing/distribution . . . 
Health 


1,172 

2,615 


5.5 

12,2 


308 
1 048 


4.5 
15 3 


864 
1 567 


5.9 
10 7 


Home economics 


150 


J 


126 


1.8 


24 


2 


Business/office 


5,591 


26 1 


1 095 


160 


4 496 


30 8 


Technical 


3075 


14 3 


402 


5 9 


2 67? 


18 3 


Trades/industry 


8,653 


40.4 


3698 


54 1 


4 955 


339 

















NOTE .--Details may not add to totals because of rounding 
SOURCE: Appendix tabte A-11. 
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Out of a total of 176 vocational 
program titles available to stu- 
dents, 12 programs represented 
approximately 60 percent of the 
total number offered by schools 
and enrolled 50 percent of the 
students. These most frequently 
offered programs were also the 
most popular for 1974 and 1976. 
The following tabulation lists the 
12 programs, the number of- 
fered, and the number of stu- 
dents taking them in 1978: 



Nur 
Selected programs offe 


nber 
sred Enrollments 


Total 21 


435 1,170,300 
484 118,996 
274 95,642 
258 54,846 
127 92,248 
983 32,931 
786 51,327 
736 28,626 
467 29,821 

444 31,910 
443 6,765 
398 15,313 
365 18,299 


Cosmetology 2 


Secretary 2 


Commercial pilot 2 


Nursing (all types) 1 


Accounting 


Auto mechanics (all types) 


General office 


Welding and cutting 


Supervisory /administrative 
management 


Radiologic tech 


Drafting 


Commercial art 




SOURCE: Appendix table A-11. 



Trend in number of programs. 
The number of programs offered 
by postsecondary schools in- 
creased 14 percent between 1974 
and 1976 and decreased 21 per- 
cent between 1976 and 1978, for 
a net decrease of 10 percent in 
the 4-year period. When control 
of school is taken into account, 
public schools offered nearly 13 
percent more programs and 
private schools 18 percent fewer 
programs, as shown in the 
following tabulation: 









Net 


Control 


1974-76 


1976-78 


change 
1974-78 


Total 


14-2 


-21.5 


-10.3 


Public 


23.0 


-8.2 


12.8 


Private 


11.3 


-26.4 


-18.1 



Program Charges. Charges for 
full-time students to complete a 
program depended on the pro- 
gram offered and whether the 
school was public or private. The 
term "charges" includes tuition 
and costs of books, kits, sup- 
plies, and equipment; it excludes 
costs of housing, meals, cloth- 
ing, and other personal items. 

In 1978, the average charge for 
all programs in public schools 
was $345, compared with $342 in 
1976 and $299 In $974. (See table 
3.) This was an increase of nearly 
$1 50 over the 4-year period . 
Private schools showed a similar 
pattern in charges. In 1978, 
average charges were $1,616, 
compared with $1,693 in 1976 
and $1,387 in 19Z4. This was an 
increase of $229 over the 4-year 
period. 

Appendix table A-11 lists in- 
dividual program offerings with 
charges and number of hours to 
complete and provides some in- 
sight into differences between, 
for example, charges made by 
public and private schools for the 
same programs. Table 3 shows 
that the average charge in public 
schools was slightly over a fifth 
of that in private schools. 
However, private school students 
can complete their program in 10 
months rather than the 14 
months required in public 
schools. This means that they 
can enter the labor market 4 
months earlier, thus earning a 
salary or wage while their 
counterparts are still in public 
schools. Aside from other con- 
siderations when selecting a 
school, one major factor is the 
length of time that it takes to 
complete a program, In a recent 
survey, a fifth of the students 
stated that they selected their 
school because of the shorter 
period of time to complete the 
program, relative to other 
schools in the area. 6 



'Characteristics of Students in Non- 
collegiate Postsecondary Schools, 1977. 
NCES unpublished data. 



SOURCE: Appendix tabla A-12. 
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Table S.-Charges for programs, by type of program: 1974, 1976, and 1978 



ControF of school 1974 


1976 


1978 


and program Actual 


Adjusted 1 


Actual 


Adjusted 1 


Actual 


Pubfic $299 


$402 

561 
333 
445 
232 
325 
563 
400 

$1,863 
1,243 
1,630 
1,585 
1,297 
1,738 
3,056 
1,154 


$342 
483 
279 
336 
230 
254 
808 
287 

$1,693 
1,848 
1,065 
1,446 
671 
1,559 
2,807 
1,188 


$386 
545 
315 
379 
260 
287 
912 
324 

$1,912 
2,087 
1,191 
1,633 
758 
1,760 
3,169 
1,341 


$345 
326 
310 
454 
344 
270 
586 
315 

$1,616 
2,514 
926 
1,664 
1,149 
1,821 
2,317 
1,155 


Agribusiness 418 


Marketing/distribution .... 249 
Health 331 


Home economics 173 


Business/office 242 


Technical 419 


Trades/industry 298 


Private $1 387 


Agribusiness 926 


Marketing/distribution .... 1,214 
Health 1 180 


Home economics 966 


Business/office 1,294 


Technical 2,276 


Trades/industry 859 




'Adjusted 1974 and 1976 to Consumer Price Index <CPI): 1977-78 = 100. 
1974 actual was multiplied by 1.3428 
1976 actual was multiplied by 1.1291 
SOURCES: 1978 - Appendix table A-11, 
Enrollments and Programs in Noncoitegiate Pastsecondary Schools, 1976 
Enrollments and Programs in Noncoltegiate Postseconctary Schools, 1974 
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Public 


Private 
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Length of programs. The Ge " e '' 
length of time required to com- Electr 
plete a training program varied Auto 
with the type of program and the Drafti 
control of school. In 1978, the -r ruc i. 


tal 




1,182 

1,115 
999 
1.214 
803 
903 
1,844 
1,214 

1,040 
824 
2,037 
1,438 
1,609 
571 


922 
888 
327 
1,977 
481 
956 
1 249 
1,026 

686 
691 

1,514 
890 
1,025 
157 






























Selected programs 
al assistant 






onic technician . . 








ng 




driving 




programs ranged from 922 hours The 249 average hours shown for technical programs in private schools is low. 
In private Schools to 1 r 182 hours compared with public schools, because commercial pilot programs are included, 
in public schools. The following In 1978, there wara 2,266 commercial pilot programs offered by private schools 
tabulation summarizes the (and none in public schools) at an average of 82 hours. If these programs are 
Weighted average length Of pro- deleted, the revised weighted number of hours for private technical programs is 
grams, by public and private 1,1 33, a more realistic figure for comparing with public schools. 
Schools: SOURCE: Appendix table A-11. 
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One reason for the wide dif- 
ference in numbers of hours re- 
quired for the same program by 
public and private schools is that 
private schools tend to concen- 
trate on the vocational subject 
matter and eliminate most of the 
unrelated, nonvocational sub- 
jects. Further, it Is to the benefit 
of private schools to train 
students in a relatively short time 
since their reputation (and con- 
tinued business) is based upon 
successful placement of students 
in the shortest time possible. 

Within program areas, certain 
individual programs traditionally 
are offered by public and private 
schools, A popular program 
tends to raise or lower the 
average number of hours for the 
whole program area. For exam- 
ple, In the major field of health, 
practical nursing programs are 
offered primarily by public 
schools with an average of 1,483 
hours and diploma nursing pro- 
grams by private hospital schools 
with an average of 2,845 hours. 
Although each program requires 
approximately the same number 
of hours, the large number of 
practical nursing programs of- 
fered in public schools results in a 
relatively low average number of 
hours for the total health pro- 
gram area in public schools, Con- 
versely, the large number of 
diploma nursing programs of- 
fered in private schools increases 
the average number of hours of 
the total health program area in 
the private sector. 



Concepts and definitions. The 
term "cornpleters and leavers" 
from programs offered by non- 
collegiate postsecondary schools 
is used to express the total out- 
put of men and women who 
received training in these 
schools. The term also is ap- 
propriate to describe the poten- 
tial supply to the labor force. 
Computers refer to students who 
completed all requirements of 
their program and leavers are 



students who left before comple- 
tion with enough training to get a 
job, as determined by the school. 
The remaining students either 
continued in the program or 
dropped out without acquiring 
sufficient training to take a job. 

Presumably, all students taking 
a postsecondary vocational pro- 
gram have some occupational 
objective in mind. Therefore, stu- 
dent output (cornpleters and 
leavers, combined) provides 
some measure of the supply to 
the labor force. It should be 
pointed out, however, that stu- 
dent output does not necessarily 
represent new entrants into the 
labor market. For example, other 
studies 7 have shown that over 
half of the postsecondary 
students are afready employed at 
a job while taking a training pro- 
gram. Some employed students 
take programs to update their 
skills, to keep their jobs, or to get 
a promotion. Other employed 
students take programs to gain 
another skill to change from one 
field to another. 

Those students who were not 
employed in a Job while taking 
their training and who completed 
a program or left with a 
marketable skill probably should 
be counted as new entrants into 
the labor market. Since no 
followup study was made of the 
sampled schools, there is no way 
of determining how many of 
these students actually found 
work in their field of study. It is 
doubtful, however, that, at the 
postsecondary level, students 
would expend considerable time 
and money to learn a skill that 
they do not expect to use. 

Whether completion of a pro- 
gram is a requirement to get a job 
depends on the type of job one is 
seeking. Some training programs 
must be completed before 
students can get jobs in their 
selected fields of study, such as 
nursing and dental assisting that 
require a diploma, certificate, or 



'Characteristics of Students In Non- 
collegiate Postsacondaty Schools, 1977 
NCES unpublished data; and Women in 
Vocational Education, October 1976, 
NCES 78-350. 



associate degree as a major 
qualification for employment. 
Other programs, such as 
cosmetology and barbering, are 
governed by State laws that re- 
quire a specific number of hours 
of training. Most vocational pro- 
grams, however, do not have 
such requirements. Students 
who leave these programs before 
completion may have 'a 
marketable skill If they are willing 
to take a job at less than a skilled 
level since not all employers re- 
quire that applicants be cer- 
tificate or diploma holders. In 
many cases, acquiring a skill to 
perform specific tasks is suffi- 
cient for some employers. For ex- 
ample, if a typing student can 
type 50 words per minute and 
finds employment, there is no 
need for that student to remain in 
school to reach 60 words per 
minute which may be the school 
requirement to be counted as a 
completer. Many training pro- 
grams are of this sort, such as 
business/office, welding, and 
construction occupations. 

The following sections discuss 
various characteristics of corn- 
pleters and leavers from non- 
collegiate postsecondary 
schools. 

Output. In 1978, nearly 1.5 
million students were enrolled in 
public and private noncor- 
respondence postsecondary 
schools offering vocational pro- 
gramsslightly over the 1.4 
million in 1976. The majority of 
the students (65 percent) either 
completed all requirements of 
their training program or had 
enough training to get a job when 
they left. 

By control of school. Seventy 
percent of the students were 
enrolled in private schools in 
1978, compared with 30 percent 
in public schools. Of the total 
number of cornpleters, 76 per- 
cent were from private schools 
and 24 percent were from public 
schools. There proportions were 
about the same as in 1976. The 
following tabulation provides the 
number of student enrollments 
and cornpleters and leavers in 
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1976 and 1978 and shows the 
percent distribution by control of 
school: 



By type of school. The rates 

at which students complete pro- 
grams or leave with a marketable 



ceptions are those private 
schools that offered programs 
lasting more than one year, such 



Completers/leavers 


1976 


1978 


Total 

(OOOs) 


Percent 


Total 

(OOOs) 


Percent 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 



Total enrollment 



66.5 



69.8 



Completers/leavers 


807.0 


28.5 


71.5 


976.4 


25.3 


74.7 


Completers 


699. 3 


27.5 


72.5 


863,0 


23.3 


76.1 


Leavers 


107.7 


35.2 


64.8 


113.4 


36.2 


63.8 




592.1 


40.3 


59.7 


518.8 


39 5 


60 5 

















SOURCES: Appendix tables A-1 and A-14. 



Over 65 percent of the students 
completed or left school with a 
marketable skill in 1978, com- 
pared with 58 percent in 1976. 
Students in private schools were 
more likely than those in public 
schools to complete their pro- 
gramsfor 1978, the percents 
were 63 and 46, and for 1976, 55 
and 41 percent, respectively. 
These higher rates of completion 
en private schools may be the 
result of (1) the shorter time 
period required to complete a 
program, enabling them to report 
higher completions during the 
survey period; and (2) the 
likelihood that students who pay 
for their training will remain in the 
program to get their money's 
worth. The proportions of 
students who did not complete 
their program but left with a 
marketable skill (leavers) were 
about the same for 1976 and 
1978. The following tabulation 
shows the percent distribution of 
cornpleters and leavers in public 
and private schools for 1976 and 
1978: 



skill show a sharp distinction be- 
tween vocational /technics I 
schools that offer many types of 
programs and schools that 
specialize in one or a few related 
programs. The percent comple- 
tions, in both public and private 
vocational/ technical schools 
were lower than the average for 
all schools and the percent 
leavers with a marketable skill 
were higher than the average. 
Since large numbers of students 
are enrolled in these multi- 
program schools, students may 
sense a lack of individualized at- 
tention. Furthermore, 85 percent 
of the vocational/technical 
school students attended public 
schools which, on the average, 
had programs 20 percent longer 
than comparable programs of- 
fered in private schools. Longer 
programs may be a deterrent for 
students who are eager to enter 
the world of work. 

In contrast, schools that 
specialized in one type of pro- 
gram had higher-than-average 
completion/leaver rates. The ex- 



as nursing, technical, and some 
business programs. Table 4 
shows the total enrollments and 
the percent compieters and 
leavers for each type of school, 
by control, for 1978. 

By size of school. There is an 
inverse relationship between size 
of schoot and rate of output 
(compieters and leavers, com- 
bined). In public schools, the out- 
put (as percent of enrollments) 
ranged from 80 percent in 
schools with less than 50 
students to 51 percent in schools 
with 2,500 students or more, 
Private schools also followed this 
trend. Smaller schools reported 
higher output rates than larger 
schools, ranging from 79 percent 
in schools with less than 50 
students to 55 percent in schools 
with 1 ,000 to 2,499 students. The 
one deviation from this pattern 
was private schools with 2,500 
students or more which reported 
99 percent output. (Most of these 
latter schools offered short pro- 
grams in real estate.) 



Completers/leavers 


Total 


Public 


Private 


1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


Total enrollment: 
Numbers (OOOs) 


1,399.1 
100.0 
57,7 
50.0 
7.7 
42.3 


1,495.2 
100.0 
65.3 
57.7 
7.6 
34.7 


468.4 
100.0 
49.1 
41.0 
8.1 
50.9 


451.8 
100.0 
54.7 
45.6 
9.1 
45.3 


930.7 
100.0 
62.0 
54.5 
7.5 
38.0 


1 ,043.4 
100.0 
69.9 
63.0 
6.9 
30.1 


Percent 




Cornpleters 


Leavers 


Contfnuations/dropouts 





SOURCE: Appendix table A-1 3. 
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Table 4.--Enrollments and percent completers and leavers, by type of school and control: 1978 





Public 


Private 


Type of school enro 
(0 


jtal Percent of 
Iment enrollment 


Total 
enrollment 

(OOOs) 


Percent of 
enrollment 


30s) Completers Leavers 


Completers Leavers 


Total 45 


1.8 45.6 9.1 
5.2 42.1 9.8 
1.0 95.3 m 

1.3 _ 

.4 _ 
4.0 44.7 

5.4 49.0 m 

9-1 61.3 12.5 
5.4 


1043.4 
73.2 
23.5 
439.2 
132.4 
62.9 
155.1 
36.8 
42.8 
46.5 
31.0 


63.0 6.9 
55.1 11.5 
44.5 5.1 
59.4 9.7 
68.1 3.9 
74.1 5.8 
67.7 7.3 
66.8 5.8 
43.4 3.0 
78.0 5.0 
flfid d.t 


Vocational/technical . . 40 
Technical institute .... 1 
Business/office 


Cosmetology/barber . . . 
Flight 




Arts/design 


Hospital 


Allied health 


Other 1 



1 
Less than .05 percent. 

NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: Appendix tabla A-14. 



In other words, the smaller the 
school, the more likely a student 
will complete a program. At each 
increase in size of school the per- 
cent completers decreased in 
both public and private schools. 
It is not fully understood yet why 
there are more early leavers in 
large schoolsboth public and 
private. A partial explanation may 



be that schools with large 
enrollments are generally voca- 
tional/technical schools which 
had a relatively high rate of 
leavers. The following tabulation 
compares output as percent of 
enrollments and provides the per- 
cent distribution of completers 
and leavers in public and private 
schools: 



By aex of student. Women 
made up the majority of the com- 
pleters in 1978 and their comple- 
tion rates were higher in private 
schools than in public schools, 
Fifty-eight percent of the corn- 
pleters in private schools were 
women compared with nearly 47 
percent in public schools about 
the same proportion as in 1976. 







Public 






Private 




Size of school 


Output as 
percent of 


Percent of 


output 


Output as 
percent of 


Percent o1 


output 




enrollment 


Compteters 


Leavers 


enrollment 


Completers 


Leavers 




54.4 


82.9 


17.1 


69.4 


90.0 


10.0 


Less than 50 students . . . 
50-99 students 


80.2 
68.0 


93.4 
91.3 


6.6 
8.7 


79.3 

71.9 


93.0 
91.8 


7.0 
8.2 


100249 students 


68.1 


88.3 


11.7 


65.0 


92.3 


7,7 


250-499 students 


58.9 


85.0 


15.0 


67.1 


88.3 


11.7 


500999 students 


54.2 


79.7 


20.3 


68.4 


86.5 


13.5 


1,000-2,499 students . . . 
2,500 students or more . . 


52.4 
51.2 


80.8 
83.9 


19.2 

16.1 


55.3 
99.1 


82.8 
93.8 


T7.2 
6.2 



SOURCE: Sample of schools. 
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One possible reason for higher 
completion rates for women in 
private schools may be related to 
the type of training programs 
they take. For example, larger 
numbers of women were enrolled 
in private schools taking nursing 
and cosmetology programs that 
require completion to qualify for 
a job. The following tabulation 
shows the percent distribution of 
completers and leavers in public 
and private schools, by sex for 
1976 and 1978: 



By major program area. The 

percent distribution of com- 
pleters and leavers, by program 
area, closely follows that of en- 
rollments. Forty-one percent of 
the output (completers and 
leavers, combined) was made up 
of students from one of the 
trades, compared with 38 percent 
of the enrollments in these fields, 
The second largest percent were 
students in business/office pro- 
grams: 19 percent total output 
compared with 23 percent 



Completers/ 
leavers 


Public 


Private 


1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 



Completers/ 

leavers 100.0 

Completers . . . 100.0 

Leavers 100.0 

Continuations/ 

dropouts 100.0 



47.3 52.7 100.0 53.1 46.9 
45.2 54.8 100.0 53.2 46.8 
57,8 42.2 100.0 52.3 47.7 



100.0 42.1 57.9 
100.0 41.7 58.3 
100.0 45.4 54.6 



100.0 42.3 57.7 
100.0 42.0 58.0 
100.0 44.4 55.6 



61,8 38.2 100.0 62.2 37.8 100.0 52.0 48.0 100.0 48.0 52.0 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-15. 



When rates of completion are 
compared, both men and women 
had higher rates in private 
schools than in public schools. 
Sixty percent of the men and 65 
percent of the women in private 
schools completed their pro- 
grams in 1978, compared with 42 
percent and 50 percent, respec- 
tively, in public schools. This 



tendency also held true in 1976, 
In contrast, the rates at which 
both men and women students 
left with a marketable skill, but 
prior to completion, were higher 
in public schools than in private 
schools. The following tabulation 
compares completion and leaver 
rates for men and women in 
public and private schools for 
1976 and 1978: 



enrollments. These relatively 
similar patterns of output and 
enrollments were apparent in 
most instances in public and 
private schools. A striking excep- 
tion was in marketing/distribu- 
tion programs where output 
accounted for 22 percent in 
private schools compared with 4 
percent in public schools. The 



Completers/leavers 


Public 


Private 


1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 



Total enrollment (OOOs) . . 
Percent 


256.0 
1000 


212.4 
100 


258.5 


193.3 


426.8 


503.9 


459.2 


584.2 


Completers/leavers 


42.5 


57 1 


50 7 










100.0 


Completers 


339 


49 fi 


42 d 












Leavers 


86 


7 % 












65,2 


Continuations/dropouts . , 


57,5 


42.9 


49.3 


40.0 


43.1 


33.7 


7.u 
32.9 


6.9 
27.9 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-15. 
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following tabulation compares 
the percent distribution of 
enrollments by major program 
area with that of output in public 
and private schools: 









Output 




Major program 


Enrollments 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


1000 


100 


100 


100.0 




5 


5 


1 3 


.2 


Marketing/distribution . . 
Health 


15.5 
125 


16.7 
15 1 


3.7 
19 8 


22.3 
13.1 


Home economics 


.7 


.7 


1.9 


.2 




228 


18 8 


19.6 


18,4 




96 


7 2 


7 4 


7 1 




38.4 


41 


46 2 


38.7 













NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCES: Appendix tables A-9 and A- 16. 



The relative distribution of out- 
put in public and private schools 
is about the same as that of 
enrollmentspublic schools had 
30 percent each of the enroll- 
ments and of the output. These 
relative proportions held true for 
most major program areas. For 
example, most agribusiness and 
home economics enrollments 
were in public schools {65 per- 
cent and 87 percent, respec- 
tively} and the percent outputs 
were also high (77 percent and 83 
percent, respectively). The ex- 
ception to this general pattern 
was in the technical programs- 
public schools enrolled 20 per- 
cent of the students but ac- 
counted for 31 percent of the 
output. The following tabulation 
shows the percent distribution of 
enrollments and output between 
public and private schools: 



Within each major program 
area, more women than men 
tended to complete thefr pro- 
gram. As was indicated earlier, 
50 percent of the women enrolled 
in public schools completed their 
programs, compared with 42 per- 
cent of the men. These higher 
proportions show up in each of 
the major program areas except 
agribusiness, in private schools, 
65 percent of the women com- 
pleted their programs compared 
with 60 percent of the men. 
However, a larger proportion of 
the enrolled men in these schools 
were completers in certain pro- 
grams; Agribusiness programs 
with 81 percent of the men (75 
percent of the women), health 
programs with 65 percent of the 
men (54 percent of the women), 
and technical programs with 63 
percent of the men (61 percent of 



Type of 


program 


Enrollments 


Output 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 



Total 


30.2 


69.8 


30.0 


70.0 




65,4 


34.6 


77.4 


22.6 


Marketing/distribution . . . 
Health 


7.6 

39.7 


92.4 
60.3 


6.6 
39.4 


93.4 
60.6 




86.7 


13.3 


82.8 


17.2 




30.1 


69.9 


31.3 


68.7 


Technical 


20.1 


79.9 


31.0 


69.0 




37.4 


62.6 


33.8 


66.2 













the women). Figure 5 sum- 
marizes completions as percent 
of total enrollment, by sex and 
control of school. See table A-17 
for output as percent of total 
enrollment in public and private 
schools, by individual programs. 

Trend in output. In 1978, 
students were more likely to 
complete their programs or leave 
with a marketable skill than they 
were in 1976-65 percent in 1978 
compared with 57 percent in 
1976. Both public and private 
schools showed an increase in 
the 2-year period. The most 
marked increase occurred in the 
rate of output in private home 
economic programs which more 
than tripled. 

Not only was total output as 
percent of enrollments higher in 
1978 but the proportion of com- 



SOURCES: Appendix tables A-9 and A-16. 
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Figuro B.-Corinnleters as percent ol lotiil enrollment, by sex find control of sishool aiuJ 
by iirogmni: 1070 

Women 



Men 
GO 



All noitiiiloiers 



Mjirkflting/ilisliibulion 



hfo-mo economic! 



Buii ness/office 



Tiacfoi/induil'V 



SOURCE; ARpimdij. lablo A-t6. 




pletions was also slightly higher 
(conversely, the proportion of 
leavers dropped}. Over 88 per- 
cent of the 1978 output were 
completions compared with 86 
percent in 1976. Students in the 
private sector were more apt than 
those in the public sector to com- 
plete their programs. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the output 
as percent of total enrollment and 
the percent of completers and 
leavers within each program area 
for 1976 and 1978: 



Control of school and 
type of program 


Output as 
percent of 
total enrollment 


Completers/leavers as 
percent of total output 


Completers 


Leavers 




1976 1978 


1976 


1978 


1976 


1978 


Total 


57.4 64.5 
49.1 54.7 
48.8 55.3 
49.1 58.8 
67.6 67.0 
42.0 59.7 
49.0 47.9 
35.2 58.2 
43.2 52.8 

62.0 69.9 
80.0 76.5 
85.8 90.3 
54.5 58.6 
17.6 55.1 
54.9 67.1 
62.8 69.5 
65.6 73.0 


86.3 
83.1 
85.1 
80.5 
91.5 
88.9 
77.0 
85.0 
80.3 

87.8 
98.8 
91.0 
94.9 
75.2 
80.9 
85.0 
90.4 


88.1 
83.4 
84.5 
89.5 
91.5 
82.5 
71.6 
89.6 
83.4 

90.1 
98.9 
90.0 
93.5 
97.9 
83.0 
90.7 
92.1 


13.7 
16.9 
14.9 
19.5 
8.5 
11.1 
23.0 
15.0 
19.7 

12.2 
1.2 
9.0 
5.1 
24.8 
19.1 
15.0 
9.6 


11.9 
16.6 

15.5 
10.5 
8.5 
17.5 
28.4 
10.4 
16.6 

9.9 
1.1 
10.0 
G.5 
2.? 
7.0 
9.3 
7.8 


Public 




Marketing/distribution . . . 
Health 




Business/office 


Technical 


Trades/industry 


Private 


Agribusiness 


Marketing/distribution .... 
Health 


Home economics 


Business/office 


Technical 


Trades/industry 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-16. 
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Numbers and function. About 
93,000 men and women were 
employed in public and private 
postsecondary schools in 1978. 
More than two-thirds (62,900) of 
these employees were instruc- 
tional staff; 17 percent, adminis- 
trative/managerial personnel; 
and 16 percent, clerical/nonpro- 
fessional staff members. Twenty- 
nine percent of the staff were 
employed in public schools 
about the same as the proportion 
of students in public schools. 

Among public school staff, 75 
percent were instructors and 25 
percent were administrative/ 
managerial personnel and 



Trend in number of staff. Be- 
tween 1976 and 1978, the 
number of staff members drop- 
ped 23 percent, affecting almost 
equally public and private 
schools. The number of clerical/ 
non professional staff decreased 
32 percent; administrative/ 
managerial, 26 percent; and in- 
structors, 20 percent. The 
greatest impact in these declines 
fell on the instructional staff since 
they made up the largest propor- 
tion of total staff. Instructional 
Staff decreased 4,100 {17 
percent) in public schools and 
11,600 (21 percent) in private 
schools. The following tabulation 
compares the number of staff 
members, by function and con- 
trol of school for 1976 and 1978: 



private schools in 1978, as seen in 
the following tabulation: 



Control 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Public . . 


28.7 


33.2 


24.8 


Private . . 


71.3 


66.8 


75.2 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-1B. 

Women made up a larger pro- 
portion (56 percent) of the staff 
employed in private schools, 
whereas, men made up 54 per- 
cent of the staff in public 
schools. (See figure 6.) Instruc- 
tors in all vocational schools were 
equally distributed by sex. In 
public schools, men comprised 
58 percent of the instructors and. 



. 




Total 






Public 






Private 




staff 


1976 


1978 


Percent 
change 


1976 


1978 


Percent 
change 


1976 


1978 


Percent 

change 


Total 


120.8 


93.0 


-23.0 


34.0 


26.7 


-21.5 


86.8 


66.3 


-23.6 


Instructional 


78.6 


62.9 


-20.0 


24.2 


20.1 


-16.9 


54.4 


42.8 


-21.3 


Administrative/ 


20.7 


15.4 


-25.6 


4.4 


2.7 


-38.6 


16.3 


12.7 


-22.1 


Clerical/ 
nonprofessional . . . . 


21.5 


14.7 


-31.6 


5.4 


3.9 


-27.8 


16.1 


10.8 


-32.9 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-1 8. 

clerical/nonprofessional mem- 
bers combined, or a ratio ot one 
support person for every three in- 
structors. In private schools, the 
ratio was one support person for 
every two instructors. The rela- 
tively large support staff in pri- 
vate schools may result from the 
need for extra personnel in adver- 
tising, promoting, selling, arrang- 
ing financial assistance, reporting 
taxes, and other functions that 
are not a major part of running a 
public school. The percent dis- 
tribution of staff members in 
public and private schools, by 
function of staff, is shown below: 



Sex distribution. Women com- 
prised more than half (53 per- 
cent) of the staff in all schools 
combined. However, this propor- 
tion varies when other charac- 
teristics are compared, such as 
control of school, function of 
staff, types of school, and full- 
time/part-time status. The 
following sections discuss each 
of these characteristics. 



By control of school. Two- 
thirds of the men and three- 
fourths of the women staff 
members were employed in 



Function of staff 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Instructional 


67.6 


75.3 


64.5 


Administrative/managerial 


16.6 


10.1 


19.2 


Clerical/nonprofessional 


15.8 


14.6 


16.3 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-1 8. 



in private schools, they made up 
47 percent. The sex distribution 
of administrative/managerial per- 
sonnel in public schools was 69 
percent men and in private 
schools, 48 percent men. As 
would be expected, the sex 
distribution of clerical/nonpro- 
fessionai personnel differs 
markedly from that for other staff 
in both types of schools. Women 
comprised nearly 80 percent of 
the clerical /nonprofessional per- 
sonnel in public schools and 72 
percent in private schools. 

By function. Nearly 68 percent 
of the staff were instructors 
73 percent of the men and 63 per- 
cent of the women. Of the re- 
maining staff, men generally held 
administrative/managerial posi- 
tions and women clerical/ 
nonprofessional positions. Public 
and private schools showed 
similar distributions. The follow- 
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ing tabulation shows the percent 
distribution of men and women, 
by function: 



Function of staff 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




67.6 


72.8 


63.1 


Administrative/managerial . . . 
Clerical/nonnrofessional 


16.6 

15.8 


18.4 
8.8 


14.9 
22.0 



SOURCE: Appendix table A-18. 

By type of school. Women 
were more likely to be teaching 
women. Eighty percent of the 
teachers both in hospital and 
cosmetology/ barber schools and 
79 percent in allied health schools 
were women, Programs offered 
by these schools are traditionally 
those in which women predomi- 
nate. Similarly, schools that of- 
fered programs that are male 
dominated tended to have men 
as teachers. For example, men 
made up more than 93 percent of 
the teachers in flight schools, 92 
percent in technical institutes, 83 
percent in trade schools, and 63 
percent in vocational/technical 
schools. (See figure 7 and appen- 
dix table A-20.) 

The same pattern prevails 
among the administrative/ 
managerial fields. Schools that 
offered programs in which large 
proportions of women were 
enrolled had larger proportions of 
women in the administrative/ 
managerial fields. Women made 
up 77 percent of the administra- 
tive/managerial personnel in 
hospitals, 66 percent in cosme- 
tology/barber schools, and 63 
percent in allied health schools, 
In contrast, men made up 77 per- 
cent in technical institutes, 71 
percent in vocational/technical 
schools, 68 percent in flight 
schools, and 66 percent in trade 
schools. 

Clerlcal/nonprofessional per- 
sonnel were primarily women 
nearly three-fourths, on the 
average. The only exception was 
in flight schools where women 
were 43 percent of the clerical/ 
nonprofessional personnel. 



RiH-timo/part-tinw status. The 
majority (73 percent) of all staff 
members were employed full 
time. Instructors were less likely 
than other staff members to work 
full time only 66 percent of the 
instructors, compared with 89 
percent of administrative/ 
managerial personnel and 81 per- 
cent of clerical/nonprofessional 
staff. The following tabulation 
shows the percentages of full- 
time staff members by function 
and control of school: 



Function of staff 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


72.6 


71.5 


73.0 




65.8 


65.7 


65.9 


Administrative/managerial . . . 
Clerical/nonnrofessional 


89.0 
81.0 


92.6 
87.2 


88.2 
78.7 



Figure 6. -Comparison of functions of staff, by sex and control of school: 1D70 

Women 

30 40 til) CD 70 



Total staff 




Totnl 



SOURCE: Appendix tablB A-lfl. 



Private 
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The relatively high proportion 
(one-third) of all instructional 
staff being part time may be one 
indication of teacher shortages in 
vocational education fields. The 
employment of part-time instruc- 
tors also may be an economy 
measure; for example, two half- 
time teachers generally cost less 
than one full-time teacher since 
part-time employees usually are 
not entitled to fringe benefits. 
Evidence from other surveys 8 
shows that many part-time 
teachers are also employed full 
time in other industries. 



Figure '/.--Women ns percent of total staff, by (unction and type of school: 1!)7fi 



Typo of 
scltool 



Hospital 



8 E.g., Multiple Jobholders, May 1978, 
Special Labor Force Report, USDOL/ 
BLS, Appendix table C. Of the 4.5 million Ri o<>t 
people who held two Jobs or more, more 
than 6.1 percent (274,500) held their sec- 
ond job in the field of education, SOUUCE: 
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to schools offering 
through home study. 



programs 



Correspondence schools play 
an important role in providing 
training for men and women in a 
vocation. Since many people are 
unable to attend school for one 
reason or another, taking a train- 
ing program through home study 
Is their only alternative for gain- 
ing a skill. As an indication of the 
relative importance of home 
study, 265,600 { 1 5 percent) of the 
1,760,800 noncollegiate post- 
secondary students were enrolled 
in 82 correspondence schools in 
1978, The following sections 
describe some of the data related 



Number of schoofs. Schools 
that conduct training by mail can 
enroll more students at any one 
time than schools that offer pro- 
grams in a classroom setting. As 
an example of this concentration, 
the four largest correspondence 
schools had an average of 33,100 
students per schoot. Among all 
correspondence schools, the 
average size was 3,239, com- 
pared with an average of 196 
students in noncorrespondence 
schools. The following tabulation 
shows the number of schools and 
enrollments by size of school; 



Enrollment size 


Schools 


Enrollments 


Average 
number of 
students per 
school 


Number 


Percent 


Number 
(OOOs) 


Percent 



Total 


82 


100.0 


265.6 


100.0 


3,239 


Less than 1,000 students 


46 


56.1 


11.2 


4.2 


243 


1,000 2,499 students 


17 


20.7 


22.7 


8.6 


1,335 


2,500-4,999 students 


6 


7.3 


18.7 


7.0 


3,117 


5,000-9,999 students 


4 


4.9 


21.9 


8.2 


5,475 


10,000-19,999 students 


5 


6.1 


58.6 


22.1 


11,720 


20,000 students and over 


4 


4.9 


132.5 


49.9 


33,125 



SOURCE: Directory universe tapes. 
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ilnrollmenis and programs. 
Nearly 43 percent of the students 
in correspondence schools were 
enrolled in one of the trades and 
35 percent in one of the market- 
ing/distribution fields. Of the 65 
different types of programs of- 
fered, over 70 percent of the 
students were concentrated in 
just 10 programs. The following 
tabulation lists the most popular 
programs in rank order by enroll- 
ment: 

Hotel/lodging 82,902 

Metalworking, other 17,850 

Electronic technology. . . . 16,019 

Upholstering 13,219 

Auto mechanics 12,547 

Commercial photography . 12,000 

Radio/TV repair 8,862 

Commercial art 8,653 

Broadcast technology .... 8,197 
Accounting 7,542 

SOURCE: Appendix table A-20. 

Charges. Correspondence pro- 
grams cost less, on the average, 
than those in residential schools. 
In 1978, the average charge for all 
correspondence programs was- 
$949 and for private noncorre- 
spondence school programs, 
$1,616. The following tabulation 
shows the wide variation of 
charges among selected cor- 
respondence programs: 



programs with a low number of 
required lessons. Compare, for 
example, accounting with civil 
technology, 

Length of program. Corre- 
spondence schools require stu- 
dents to complete a specified 
number of lessons within a 
specified time to obtain a cer- 
tificate of completion. The 
average was 48 lessons within a 
13-month period, or 618 hours to 
complete the program. Length of 
program varied widely depending 
on the type of program and the 
difficulty of the lessons. For ex- 



ample, technical programs re- 
quired 1,481 hours to complete 
over a 21-month period com- 
pared with 338 hours in 6 months 
for home economics programs. 
The intensity of effort required of 
correspondence students aver- 
aged 11.1 hours a week, ranging 
from nearly 9 hours a week for 
agribusiness and trades/industry 
programs to over 16 hours a 
week for technical programs. The 
following tabulation shows the 
variations of required hours of 
study among the major program 
areas: 



Type of program 


Average number required 
for completion 


Hours 
per 
week 


Lessons 


Months 


Hours 





48 


13 


618 


11.1 




24 


10 


383 


8.9 


Marketing/distribution . . . 
Health 


31 
39 


7 
9 


388 

NA 


12.9 

NA 




71 


6 


338 


13.1 


Business/office 


42 


12 


552 


10.7 


Technical 


83 


21 


1 481 


16.4 


Trades/industry 


41 


12 


442 


8.6 













NOTE. -N A means not available. 
SOURCE: Appendix table A-20. 



Selected programs 


Average 
charge 


Average 
number of 
lessons 


Average 
months 
to complete 



Floristry 


$ 228 


23 


q 


Instrument repair 


575 


29 


1F5 


Accounting 


1 234 


49 


1R 


Truck driving 


1 312 


45 


c 


Civil technology 


2,986 


37 













SOURCE: Appendix table A-20. 









There does not appear to be a 
positive association between the 
number of required lessons and 
mean charges for these pro- 
grams. Some programs with a 
large number of required lessons 
have lower charges than other 



Residential reqtiir&m&ntft. 
Because of the nature of the 
work, some types of occupa- 
tional programs require a com- 
bination of home study and 
in-person training. While theory, 
principles, and regulations can be 
learned through home study, the 
skill or technique of performing 
actual operations can best be 
learned through "hands-on" 
training experience. For example, 
principles of operating a truck 
can be learned from a book, but 
the skill comes only from actually 
operating trucks of various 
models and sizes. The truck driv- 
ing student, upon completing 
home study assignments, is ex- 
pected to spend about 4 weeks at 
a residential school to practice on 
trucks and other vehicles. Simi- 
larly, the hotel/lodging man- 
agement student is expected to 
spend about 2 weeks working 
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under similated or real conditions 
in a hotel or motel. 

Compfations. Correspondence 
schools reported an average 
completion rate of slightly over 
one-third, compared with a 
65-percent completion rate in 
noncorrespondence schools. 
Although small in number, cor- 
respondence schools that offered 
health programs reported the 
highest completion rates (76 
percent). In contrast, schools 
that offered agribusiness and 
bus in ess /off ice programs 
reported completion rates of only 
15 percent and 18 percent, 
respectively. The following 
tabulation provides the comple- 
tion rates for major program 
areas: 

Average 33.9 

Agribusiness 14.6 

Marketing/distribution ..... 53.7 

Health 75.7 

Home economics 47.9 

Business/office 18,4 

Technical 23.1 

Trades/industry 33.0 

SOURCE: Appendix table A-20. 



Staff. More than 2,250 men 
and women were employed by 
correspondence schools in 1978. 
Of these, only 34 percent were in- 
structional staff, in contrast to 68 
percent in noncorrespondence 
schools. This wide difference In 
proportions of instructors be- 
tween correspondence and non- 
correspondence schools is the 
result of the method of teaching. 
One correspondence instructor 
can handle many more students 
by mail than can an instructor in a 
classroom. Forty percent of the 
staff in correspondence schoofs 
were clerical/nonprofessional 
personnel because many of these 
workers are needed to handle the 
mailing and receipt of lessons. 
Twenty-six percent of the staff 
were administrative/managerial 
personnel. This category is also 
larger than that in noncor- 
respondence schools because it 



includes a large number of 
recruiters/sales representatives. 
(See table 5.) 

About an equal number of men 
and women made up the cor- 
respondence school staff. As in 
noncorrespondence schools, the 
majority of the instructors or ad- 
ministrative/managerial person- 
nel were men 61 percent of 1he 
instructors and 70 percent of the 
administrative/managerial per- 
sonnel. In contrast, 71 percent pf 
the clerical/nonprofessional staff 
were women. These proportions 
were about average for all types 
of schools except corre- 
spondence schools that offered 
allied health programs. There, 97 
percent of the instructors were 
women. Table 6 shows the per- 
cent women in correspondence 
schools, by type of school and by 
function of staff. 



Table 5.--Staff members in correspondence schools, by sex 
and function: 1978 



Function Total 


Men Women 


Total 2 252 


1 140 1112 


Instructional 756 


463 293 


Administrative/managerial 588 


414 174 


C I er i ca I /n on professional 908 


263 645 


Percent distribution 
by function 100.0 


100 100 


Instructional 33.6 


40 6 26 3 




36.3 15 6 


Clerical/nonprofessional 40.3 


23.1 58.0 


Percent distribution 
by sex 100.0 


50.6 49 4 




61.2 38.8 




70.4 29.6 


Clerical/nonprofessional 100.0 


29.0 71.0 



NOTE. -Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: Sample of schools. 
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Table 6.--Staff members and percent women in correspondence schools, by type of 

scfiool and function: 1978 



Type of 
school 


Total 


Instructional 


Administrative/ 
managerial 


Clerical/ 
nonprofessional 


Number 


Percent 
women 


Number 


Percent 
women 


Number 


Percent 
women 


Number 


Percent 
women 



Total . 2,252 49.4 756 

Vocational/ 

technical 896 51.8 206 

Technical 

institute 399 41.2 113 

Business/office . . . 243 50.2 83 

Trade 519 43.1 214 

Arts/design 73 37.0 32 

Allied health 109 94.5 103 

Other 13 53.8 5 



38.8 
32.3 

44.2 
28.9 
19.3 
21.9 
97.1 
20.0 



588 
197 

169 

84 

112 

18 

6 

2 



29.6 
36.1 

15.8 
45.2 
22.5 
33.3 

50.0 
50.0 



908 
493 

117 

76 

193 

23 



6 



71.0 
68.7 

77.8 
78.9 
79.9 
60.9 

83.3 



SOURCE: Sample of schools. 
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Table A-1. --Number and percent of schools, by control and type: 1974, 1976, and 1978 





Number 


Percent 
distribution 


Percent change 


Control and 


of 
schools 












1974 


1976 


1978 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1974-76 


1976-78 


1974-78 



Total 


8,716 


8,499 


7,625 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100.0 


-2 


.5 


-10.3 


-12.5 


Vocational/technical 1 .... 


1,167 


592 


606 


13 


.4 


7.0 


7.9 


-49 


.3 


-2.4 


-48.1 


Technical institute 1 


215 


211 


99 


2 


.5 


2.5 


1.3 


-1 


.9 


-53.1 


-54.0 


Business/office 


1,242 


1,221 


1,249 


14 


.2 


14.4 


16.4 


-1 


.7 


2.3 


.6 


Cosmetology/barber .... 


2,405 


2,347 


2,163 


27 


.6 


27.6 


28.4 


-2 


.4 


-7.8 


-10.1 


Flight 


1,483 


1,406 


1,064 


17 


.0 


16.5 


14.0 


-5 


.2 


-24.3 


-28.3 


Trade 


708 


762 


716 


8 


.1 


9.0 


9.4 


7 


.6 


-6.0 


1.1 


Arts/design 1 


_ 


256 


246 






3.0 


3.2 






-3.9 





Hospital 


1,247 


1,112 


917 


14 


.3 


13.1 


12.0 


-10 


.8 


-17.5 


-26.5 


Allied health 1 


_ 


341 


355 




_ 


4.0 


4.7 






4.1 





Other 


249 


251 


210 


2 


.9 


2.9 


2.7 




.8 


-16.3 


-15.7 


Public 


892 


990 


812 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


11 


.0 


-18.0 


-9.0 


Vocational/technical 1 .... 


579 


453 


504 


64 


.9 


45.8 


62.1 


-21 


.8 


11.3 


-T3.0 


Technical institute 1 


52 


39 


7 


5 


.8 


3.9 


.9 


-25 


.0 


-82.1 


-86.5 


Business/office 


1 


1 


4 




.1 


.1 


.5 





300.0 


300.0 


Cosmetology /barber .... 


4 


22 







A 


2.2 





450 


.0 


-100.0 


-100.0 


Flight 


6 


45 


5 




A 


4.5 


.6 


650 


.0 


-88.9 


-16.7 


Trade 


30 


17 


14 


3 


.4 


1.7 


1.7 


-43 


.3 


-17.6 


-53.3 


Arts/ctesign 1 


- 


1 


- 






.1 


_ 






-100.0 





Hospital 


170 


215 


147 


19 


.1 


21.7 


18.1 


26 


.5 


-31.6 


-13.5 


Allied health 1 


_ 


127 


114 






12.8 


14.0 






-10.2 


_ 


Other 


50 


70 


17 


6 


.2 


7.2 


2.1 


40.0 


-75.7 


-66.0 


Private, total 


7,824 


7,509 


6,813 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100.0 


-4 


.0 


-9.3 


-12.9 


Vocational/technical 1 , . . . 


588 


139 


102 


7 


.5 


1.9 


1.5 


-76 


.4 


-26.6 


-82.7 


Technical institute 


163 


172 


92 


2 


.1 


2.3 


1.4 


5 


.5 


-46.5 


-43.6 


Business/office 


1,241 


1,220 


1,245 


15 


.9 


16.2 


18.3 


-1 


.7 


2.0 


.3 


Cosmetology/barber 


2,401 


2,325 


2,163 


30 


.7 


31.0 


31.7 


-3 


.2 


-7.0 


-9.9 


Flight 


1,477 


1,361 


1,059 


18 


.9 


18.1 


15.5 


7 


.9 


-22.2 


-28.3 


Trade 


678 


745 


702 


8 


J 


9.9 


10.3 


9 


.9 


-5.7 


3.5 


Arts/design 1 


_ 


255 


246 






_ 


3.6 







-3.5 





Hospital 


1,077 


897 


770 


13 


.8 


-16.7 


11.3 


-1< 


> 


-14.2 


-28.5 


Allied health 1 


_ 


214 


241 









3.5 


- 




12.6 


_ 


Other 


199 


181 


193 


2 


A 


2.5 


2.9 


-9 





6.6 


-3.0 


Proprietary 


6,512 


6,435 


5,814 


100 


.0 


100.0 


100.0 


-1 


.2 


-9.7 


-10.7 


Vocational/technical 1 . , 


515 


562 


76 


7 


.9 


8.7 


1.3 


9 


.1 


-86.5 


-85.2 


Technical institute 1 . . . 


150 


166 


S3 


2 


.3 


2.6 


1.4 


10 


.7 


-50.0 


-44.7 


Business/office 


1,208 


1,203 


1,201 


18 


.5 


18.7 


20.7 


- 


.4 


-.2 


-.6 


Cosmetology/barber . . . 


2,397 


2,307 


2,162 


36 


.8 


35.9 


37.2 


-3 


.8 


-6.3 


-9.8 


Flight 


1,472 


1,261 


1,055 


22 


.6 


21.1 


18.1 


-7 


.5 


-22.5 


-28.3 


Trade 


571 


599 


616 


8 


.8 


9.3 


10.6 


4 


.9 


2.8 


7.9 


Arts/design 1 


_ 





220 









3.9 






- 


- 
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Table A-1, --Number and percent of schools, by control and type: 1974, 1976, and 1978 

(Continued) 





Number 


Percent 


Percent 




Control and 


of 

schools 




distribution 


change 




















1974 


1976 


1978 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1974-76 1976-78 


1974-78 



Hospital 


24 


14 


18 


.4 


.1 


.3 


-41.7 


28.6 


-25.0 


Allied health 1 


_ 


_ 


195 


_ 





3.4 


. 


_ 




Other 


175 


223 


188 


2.7 


3.5 


3.2 


27.4 


-16.6 


6.3 


Nonprofit 


1,312 


1,074 


999 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


-18.1 


-7.0 


-23.9 


Vocational/technical 1 . . 


73 


41 


26 


5.6 


3.8 


2.6 


-43.8 


-36.6 


-64.4 


Technical institute 1 . . . 


13 


5 


9 


1.0 


.5 


1.0 


-61.5 


80.0 


-30.8 


Business/office 


33 


17 


44 


2.5 


1.6 


4.4 


-48.5 


158.8 


33.3 


Cosmetology/barber . . . 


4 


19 


1 


.3 


1.8 


.1 


375.0 


-94.7 


-75.0 


Flight 


5 


_ 


4 


.4 





.4 


-100.0 


_ 


-20.0 


Trade 


107 


102 


86 


8.2 


9.5 


8.6 


-4.7 


-15.7 


-19.6 


Arts/design 1 


_ 





26 


_ 


_ 


2.6 









Hospital 


1,053 


883 


752 


80.2 


82.2 


75.3 


-16.1 


-14.8 


-28.6 


Allied health 1 


_ 





46 





_ 


4.6 


_ 






Other 


24 


7 


5 


1.8 


.7 


.5 


-70.8 


-28.6 


-79.2 



Change in definition of type of school. See Appendix B. 
NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: Directory universe tapes. 
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Table A-2.~Number and percent of schools, by size: 1974, 1976, and 1978 



Size of school 


Total 


Public 


Private 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1974 


1976 


1978 



Number of schools 



Total 


8,716 


8,499 


7,625 


892 


990 


812 


7,824 


7 


,509 


6,813 


Less than 25 students. . . . 
2549 students 


2,223 

1,804 


1,895 
1,878 


1,601 

1,342 


155 

86 


173 

158 


143 
74 


2,068 
1,718 


1 
3 


,722 

720 


1,458 
1,268 


5099 students 


1,612 


1,589 


1,464 


103 


63 


91 


1,509 


1 


,/ e.\j 

,526 


1,373 


100249 students 


1,621 


1,853 


1,708 


151 


196 


123 


1,470 


1 


,657 


1,585 


250-499 students 


706 


739 


702 


144 


158 


120 


562 




581 


582 


500-999 students 


349 


365 


404 


136 


143 


126 


213 




222 


278 


1,000-2,499 students . . . 
2,500 students and over . . 
Students not reported . . . 


253 
148 


Pi 36 

L 44 


175 

53 
176 


115 
2 


"65 
34 


97 

35 
3 


138 
146 




"?1 
- 10 


78 
18 
173 



Percent distribution 



Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Less than 25 students. . . 

25-49 students 

50-99 students 

100-249 students 

250-499 students 

500-999 students 

1,000-2,499 students . . 
2,500 students and over . 
Students not reported . . 



25.5 
20.7 
18.5 

18.6 
8.1 
4.0 

2.9 

1.7 



22.3 

22.1 

18.7 

21.8 

8.7 

4.3 

1.6 

.5 



21.0 

17.6 

19.3 

22.4 

9.2 

5.3 

2.3 

.7 

2.3 



100.0 
17.4 
9.6 
11.6 
16.9 
16.1 
15.2 

12.9 
.2 



100.0 
17.5 
16.0 

6.4 
19.8 
16.0 
14.4 
'6.6 

3.4 



100.0 

17.6 

9.1 

11.2 

15.1 

14.8 

15.5 

11.9 

4.3 

.4 



100.0 

26.4 

22.0 

19.3 

18.8 

7.2 

2.7 

1.8 
1.9 



100.0 
22.9 
22.9 

20.3 
22.1 
7.7 
3.0 
.9 
.1 



100.0 

21.4 

18.6 

20.2 

23.3 

8.5 

4.1 

1.1 

.3 

2.5 



SOURCE; Totals from Directory universe tapes; rest of data computed from sample of schools. 
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Table A-5.-Number and percent of students, by control and type of school: 

1974, 1976, and 1978 



Control and 
type of school 


Enrollments (OOOs) 


Percent distribution 


Percent change 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1974-76 


1976-78 


1974-78 



Total 


1,341.1 


1,399.1 


1,495.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Vocational/technical . . . 


472.2 


495.0 


478.4 


35.2 


35.4 


32.0 


Technical institute 


84.8 


92.1 


34.5 


6.3 


6.6 


2.3 


Business/office 


320.3 


339.2 


440.5 


24.0 


24.2 


29.5 


Cosmetology /barber 


113.8 


133.0 


132.4 


8.5 


9.5 


8.9 


Flight 


75.7 


72.9 


63.3 


5.6 


5.2 


4.2 


Trade 


150.8 


158.0 


159.1 


11.2 


11.3 


10.6 


Arts/design 


_ 


_ 


36.8 


_. 


_ 


2.5 


Hospital 


71.4 


71.1 


48.2 


5.3 


5.1 


3.2 


Allied health 1 


- 


_ 


55.6 





_ 


3.7 


Other 


52.1 


37.8 


46.4 


3.9 


2.7 


3.1 


Public 


453.7 


468.4 


451.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Vocational/technical . , . 


359.6 


367.3 


405.2 


79.3 


78.4 


89.7 


Technical institute .... 


35.5 


41.5 


11.0 


7.8 


8.9 


2.4 


Business/office 


.6 


.8 


1.3 


.1 


.2 


.3 


Cosmetology/barber .... 


.2 


.9 


_ 


_ 


.2 


~_ 


Flight 


.8 


5.5 


.4 


.2 


1.2 


.1 


Trade 


24.4 


34.5 


4.0 


5.4 


7.4 


.9 


Arts/design 1 





_ 











Hospital 


8.7 


9.8 


5.4 


1.9 


2.1 


1.2 


Allied health 1 








9.1 


_ 


_ 


2.0 


Other 


23.9 


8.1 


15.4 


5.3 


1.6 


3.4 


Private 


887.4 


930.7 


1,043.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Vocational/technical 1 . . . 


112.6 


127.7 


73.2 


12.7 


13.7 


7.0 


Technical institute 1 .... 


49.3 


50.6 


23.5 


5.5 


5.4 


2.3 


Business/office 


319.7 


338.4 


439.2 


36.0 


36.4 


42.1 


Cosmetology/barber .... 


113.6 


132.1 


132.4 


12.8 


14.2 


12.7 


Flight 


75.0 


67.4 


62.9 


8.5 


7.2 


6.0 


Trade 


126.3 


123.5 


155.1 


14.2 


13.3 


14.9 


Arts/design 1 








36.8 


_ 




3.5 


Hospital 


62.7 


61.3 


42.8 


7.1 


6.6 


4.1 


Allied health 1 


_ 





46.5 


_ 




4.4 


Other 


28.2 


29.7 


31.0 


3.2 


3.2 


3.0 


Proprietary 


(2) 


778.9 


927.8 


(2) 


100.0 


100.0 


Vocational/technical . 




85.3 


66.0 




10.9 


7.1 


Technical institute 1 . . 




48.8 


21.3 




6.3 


2.3 


Business/office 




330.2 


423.1 




42.4 


45.6 


Cosmetology/barber . , 




131.6 


132.4 




16.9 


14.3 


Flight 




67.4 


62.6 




8.6 


6.7 


Trade 




85.1 


116.1 




10.9 


12.5 


Arts/desifln 1 ....... 




_ 


32.4 




_ 


3.5 



3.2 

2.1 

16.9 

33.3 

350.0 

587.5 

41.4 

12.6 
-66.1 

4.9 

13.4 

2.6 

5.8 

16.3 

-10.1 

-2.2 

-2.2 

5.3 

(2) 



-3.5 

10.3 

-73.5 

62.5 

-92.7 
-88.4 

-44.9 
90.1 

12.1 
-42.7 
-53.5 

29.8 
.2 

-6.7 

25.6 

-30.2 
4.3 

19.1 
-22.6 
-56.1 

28.1 
.5 

-7.1 

36.4 



-.4 

12.7 

-69.0 

116.7 

-50.0 
-83.6 

-37.9 
-35.6 

17.6 
-35.0 
-52.3 

37.4 

16.5 

-16.1 

22.8 

-31.7 

9.9 

(2) 
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Table A-5.--Number and percent of students, by control and type of school: 
1974, 1976, and 1978 (Continued) 



Control and 
type of school 



Enrollments (OOOs) 



1974 1976 1978 



Percent distribution 



1974 1976 1978 



Percent change 



1974-76 1976-78 1974-78 



Hospital 2.1 1.6 

Allied health 1 - 42.6 

Other 28.4 29.7 

Nonprofit {2) 151.8 115.6 

Vocational/technical. . 42.4 7.2 

Technical institute ... 1.8 2.2 

Business/office 8.2 16.1 

Cosmetology/barber . . .5 

Flight _ .3 

Trade 38.4 39.0 

1 

Arts/design 4.4 

Hospital 59.2 41.2 

Allied health 1 - 3.9 

Other 1 .3 1 .3 

Change in definition of type of school. See Appendix B. 

Not available. 

NOTE .-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: Directory universe tapes. 



(2} 



3 

100 

27 

1 

5 



25.3 



39.0 



.2 

4.6 

3.2 

100.0 

6.2 

1.9 

13.9 

.3 
33.7 

3.8 

35.6 

3.4 

1.1 



(2) 



-23.8 

1.8 

-23.8 

-83.0 

16.7 

96.3 



1.6 
30.4 



(21 



Table A-6.--Average number of students and percent change 1974, 1976, and 1978, by control 

and type of school 



Control and 
type of school 



Average number 
of students 



1974 



1976 



1978 



Percent change 



1974-76 1976-78 



1974-78 



Total 153.9 164.6 196.1 

Vocational/technical? 404.6 836.1 789.4 

Technical institute 1 . 394.4 436.5 348.5 

Business/office 257.9 277.8 352.7 

Cosmetology /barber 47.3 56.7 61 .2 

Flight 51.0 51.8 59.5 

Trade 213.0 207.3 222.2 

Arts/design! - - 149.6 

Hospital 57.3 63.9 52.6 

Allied health) _ 156.6 

Other 209.2 150.6 221.0 

Public 508.6 473.1 556.4 

Vocational/technical? 621.1 810.8 804.0 

Technical institute! 682.7 1,064.1 1,571.4 

Business/office 600.0 800.0 325.0 

Cosmetology/barber 50.0 40.9 - 

F'iaht 133.3 122.2 80.0 

Trade 813.3 2,029.4 285.7 

Arts/design! - _ _ 

Hospital 51 .2 45.6 36.7 

Allied health 1 - _ 71,7 

Other 478.0 385.7 905.9 

Private 113.4 123.9 153.1 

Vocational/technical. 191.5 918.7 717.6 

Technical institute 302.5 294.2 255.4 

Business/office 257.6 277.4 352.8 

Cosmetology /barber 47.3 56.8 61.2 

Plight 50.8 49.5 59.4 

Trade , 186.3 208.2 220.9 

Arts/design 1 . _ _ i 4 g i6 

Hospital 58.2 68.3 55,6 

Allied health? - __ 192.9 

Other 141.7 164.1 160.6 

Change in definition of type of school. See Appendix B. 
SOURCE: Computed from tables A-1 and A-5. 



7.0 

106.6 

10.7 

7.7 
19.9 

1.6 
-2.7 

11.5 
-28.0 

-7.0 
30.5 
55.9 
33.3 

-18.2 
-8.3 

149.5 

-10.9 
-19.3 

9.3 

379.7 

-2.7 

7.7 

20.1 

-2.6 

11.8 

17.4 
15.8 



19.1 

-5.6 

-20.2 

27.0 

7.9 
14.9 

7.2 

-17.7 

46.7 

17.6 

-.8 

47.7 

-59.4 

-34.5 
-85.9 

-19.5 
134.9 

23.6 

-21.9 

-13.2 

27.2 

7.7 

20.0 

6.1 

-18.6 
-2.1 



27.4 

95.1 

-16.6 

36.8 

29.4 

16.7 

4.3 

-8.2 

5.6 

9.4 

29.4 

130.2 

-45.8 

-40.0 
-64.9 

-28.3 

89.5 

35.0 

274.7 

-15.6 

37.0 

29.4 

16.9 

18.6 

-4.5 
13,3 
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Table A-8.--Full-time/part-time status of men and women students, by control of school: 1978 



Control 
of school 


Total 


Full time 


Part time 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 



Total 1,495.2 717.7 777.5 

Public 451.8 239.8 212.0 

Private 1,043.4 477.9 565.5 



Numbers in thousands 
1,036.3 459.3 577.0 



289.9 
746.4 



161.1 
298.2 



128.8 

448.2 



458.9 258.4 
161.9 78.7 
297.0 179.7 



200.5 

83.2 

117.3 



Percent distribution 



Total 


. . . . 100 


n 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 


,0 


Public 


. . . . 30 


9 


33.4 


27.3 


28.0 


35.1 


22.3 


35.3 


30.5 


41 


,5 




. . . . 69 


R 


66.6 


72.7 


72.0 


64.9 


77.7 


64.7 


69.5 


F>8 


F 



























SOURCE: Directory universe tapes. 
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Table A-11. -Enrollments, percent women, number of programs offered, charges, and length of 
programs in schools, by control and individual program: 1978 



Individual 
program 


Total 


Enrollments' 


Programs offered 


Mean charges 


Mean length 
(hours) 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Percent 
Women 


Total 


Percent 
Women 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 



Agribusiness 


5,958 


4,220 


28.6 


1,738 


51.3 


Agri production 


1,187 


903 


16,4 


284 


88.2 


Agri supplies 


1,047 


247 


3.2 


800 


7,5 


Veterinarian assistant 


706 


119 


79.8 


587 


92,0 


Agri mechanics 


356 


356 


- 


- 


- 


Agrl products , 


22 


22 


27.3 


- 


- 


Ornamental horticulture . . , 


2,256 


2,256 


40.1 


- 





Agri resources 


68 


58 


5.2 


- 


- 


Forestry 


135 


135 


4.4 





_ 


Agribusiness, othor 


(2) 


124 


29.8 


(2) 


88.1 


Marketing/distribution . 


. 181,928 


13,573 


53.8 


168,355 


49.6 


Advertising 


252 


34 


67.6 


218 


22.0 


Apparel 


. 29,146 


1,462 


72.5 


27,684 


85.7 


Flnenco/credlt 


3,893 


1,043 


68.3 


2,850 


45.8 


Floristry 


1,910 


442 


86.9 


1,468 


86.0 


Food distribution 


(z) 


189 


68.8 


12) 


- 


Food services 


1,423 


1,268 


47.1 


165 


- 


General merchandise .... 


2,035 


1,744 


71.7 


291 


100.0 


Home furnlshlnQS 


256 


266 


73.0 


- 





Hotel/lodging 


2,649 


1,128 


38.7 


1,521 


44.3 


Insurance 


4,524 


89 


29,2 


4,435 


33.4 


International trede 


25 


25 


_. 


- 


- 


Personal services 


57 


57 


89.5 


- 


- 


Petroleum sales 








- 


- 


- 


Real estate 


. 112,139 


286 


22.7 


111,853 


41.0 


Recreation/tourism 


7,988 


211 


71.1 


7,777 


71.5 


Transportation 


2,983 


639 


32.7 


2,344 


22.6 


Retail trade, othor 


6,856 


2,581 


34,1 


4,274 


41.0 


Distributive ed, other . . . 


G.598 


2,119 


53.8 


3,479 


10.9 


Health 


. 146,768 


55,565 


80.4 


91,203 


78.5 


Dental assistant 


9,887 


2,034 


79.9 


7,853 


90.2 


Dental lab tech 


2,687 


561 


44.7 


2,126 


38.7 


Dantal, misc 


1,623 


373 


49.9 


1,160 


26,3 


Cytotflchnolofjy 


60 


4 


- 


56 


- 


Histology 




- 


- 




- 


Medical lab assistant . . . . 


1,959 


759 


75.0 


1,200 


88.0 


Homatology 


(2) 


- 


- 


(2) 


- 


Medical lab, mlsc 


1 ,547 


149 


63,8 


1,398 


73,6 


Nurse (associate) 


600 


182 


52.7 


418 


- 


Nurse (practical) 


. 34,702 


29,383 


91.0 


5,319 


87.1 


Nurse (assistant) 


. 12,596 


7,256 


82.2 


5,339 


83.2 


Psychiatric aide 


827 


705 


44.7 . 


122 


76.9 


Surgical technician 


1,067 


897 


72.1 


170 


71.2 


Nurse, other 


. 44,351 


3,864 


76.8 


40,487 


76.9 


Occupational therapy 


(2) 


208 


25.6 


121 


- 


Rehabilitation, mlsc 








_ 





_. 


Radlologlo tech 


6,765 


735 


66.9 


6,030 


75.0 


Radiation therapy 


8 


8 


50,0 


- 


_ 


Nuclear medical tech 


601 


108 


21.3 


393 


- 


Radiologic, other 


12 


12 


100.0 


- 


- 


Ophthalmia tech 


394 


234 


50.0 


160 


50.0 


Mental health tech 




72 


37.6 




" 


EEG tech 


376 


12 


_ 


364 


84.4 


EKG tech 


477 


57 


86.0 


420 


90.0 


Respiratory tech 


1,089 


449 


55.2 


640 


49,9 


Medical assistant (office) . 


14,486 


1,367 


65.9 


13,119 


92.9 


Medical emargency tech . 


2,622 


2,313 


13.8 


309 


60.6 


Mortuary science 


2,590 


62 


41.9 


2,528 


13.8 


Medical records tech. . . . 


657 


484 


71.5 


173 


91.1 


Physician's assistant .... 


(Z) 


30 


50.0 




100.0 


Health, other 


4,279 


3,247 


79.1 


1,032 


97.6 



21,435 6,835 14,600 S345 51,616 1,182 



922 



179 


168 


21 


$326 


$2,514 


1,115 


8BB 


34 


30 


4 


408 


4,S61 


1,202 


1,971 


24 


20 


4 


571 


1,250 


1,128 


128 


16 


4 


12 


399 


2,091 


2,055 


705 


17 


17 


- 


342 


_ 


1,439 


- 


4 


4 


- 


285 


_ 


1,451 


- 


72 


72 


_ 


221 


- 


911 


- 


3 


3 


_ 


614 


- 


1,700 


- 


4 


4 


_. 


312 


_ 


1,089 


_ 


5 


4 


1 


136 


(21 


1,004 


[21 


1,172 


308 


864 


$310 


$ 926 


999 


327 


7 


1 


6 


1,170 


2.470 


2,160 


1,177 


356 


39 


317 


576 


1,357 


1,458 


468 


120 


30 


90 


320 


356 


1,024 


134 


59 


14 


45 


169 


700 


518 


267 


7 


6 


1 


IB 


12) 


312 


(21 


61 


42 


9 


325 


484 


1,151 


451 


31 


19 


12 


32 


153 


157 


95 


9 


9 


- 


416 


- 


1,018 


_ 


20 


4 


16 


343 


2,054 


1,109 


674 


16 


3 


13 


280 


134 


768 


76 


1 


1 


- 


458 


- 


1,254 


_ 


2 


2 


- 


338 


- 


928 


- 


1 


1 


_ 


20 


- 


72 





236 


14 


222 


120 


166 


348 


7B 


45 


7 


33 


348 


1,031 


873 


270 


34 


15 


19 


176 


971 


939 


455 


138 


75 


63 


344 


2,437 


1,163 


854 


39 


26 


13 


231 


232 


1,006 


107 


2,616 


1,048 


1,567 


$454 


51,664 


1,214 


1,977 


195 


57 


138 


425 


1,659 


919 


595 


80 


21 


59 


1,095 


1,947 


2,042 


924 


44 


5 


39 


2,016 


2,872 


1,840 


1,178 


15 


1 


14 


NA 


640 


MA 


2,000 


1 




1 


- 


12) 


- 


IZI 


51 


25 


26 


364 


1,104 


1,361 


1,001 


1 




1 


- 


IZ) 


- 


(2) 


43 


6 


37 


986 


2,233 


1,807 


2,108 


29 


4 


25 


675 


375 


2,8 BO 


2,605 


568 


457 


111 


606 


1,137 


1,483 


1,679 


208 


146 


62 


88 


60S 


263 


305 


24 


9 


15 


213 


1,854 


1,377 


956 


55 


39 


16 


517 


2,218 


1 r 168 


1,242 


322 


35 


287 


2,155 


3,450 


2,448 


2,848 


7 


4 


3 


224 


MA 


4G1 


NA 


1 


1 


_ 


NA 


- 


MA 


- 


443 


45 


398 


267 


607 


2,374 


3,526 


5 


5 


- 


NA 


- 


NA 


- 


30 


7 


23 


492 


953 


331 


1,648 


4 


4 


_ 


NA 


- 


NA 


- 


18 


9 


9 


140 


2,260 


1,098 


267 


3 


2 


1 


255 


12) 


1,692 


(Zl 


9 


1 


8 


632 


1,667 


1,416 


1,220 


14 


1 


13 


110 


1,108 


7B 


775 


53 


16 


37 


360 


1,669 


1,091 


1,255 


206 


48 


158 


392 


1,886 


1,040 


686 


33 


28 


5 


79 


1,460 


367 


476 


33 


1 


32 


NA 


1,738 


1,080 


232 


21 


10 


11 


104 


2.132 


B84 


462 


3 


1 


2 


NA 


{Zl 


1,440 


I2| 


96 


60 


36 


210 


1,136 


665 


841 
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Table A-11. -Enrollments, percent women, number of programs offered, charges, and length of 
programs in schools, by control and individual programs 1978 (Continued) 



Program 


Total 


Enrollments 1 


Programs offered 


Mean charges 


Mean length 
(hours) 


Public 


Private 








Total 


Percent 
Women 


Total 


Percent 

Women 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Home economies 
Care/guidance of children . . 
Clothing management . . . . 


7,5B8 6,406 70.5 
121 1,942 86.3 
259 103 94.2 
3,337 2,396 69.1 
lzl 300 31.0 
135 135 73.3 
(21 1,530 74.3 


1,182 57.0 160 126 
121 - 49 48 
156 35.9 10 5 
941 64.7 65 49 
< 2 > - 76 
- - 55 
(zl - 14 13 


24 S344 
1 206 
5 49 
16 671 
1 766 
30 
1 39 


$1,149 803 
< 2 > 683 
922 2BG 
1,274 1,190 
'21 3 flo 
498 
NA 274 


481 

(2I 

1D7 
506 

(21 
(21 




Institutional/home mgl . . . 
Home economics, other . . . 



Business/office 


. 267,247 


77,671 


Accounting 


. 32,931 


10,397 


Computer operator 


1,534 


97 


Keypunch operator. 


. 18.106 


2,710 


Computer programmer . . . 


17,084 


2,540 


Systems analyst 


100 


_ 


Business data processing . , 


. 10,025 


3,689 


General office 


. 28,626 


16,292 


Information occupation) . 


511 


323 


Materials support 


4 


4 


Secretary and related .... 


95,642 


18,442 


Supervisory/adm mgt .... 


. 31,910 


868 


Typing and related 


7,491 


5,764 


Business/office, other . . . 


23,283 


16,625 



Technical 

Aeronautical tech 

Agricultural tech 

Architectural tech 

Automotive tech 

Chemical tech 

Civil tech 

Electrical tech 

Electronic tech 

Electromechanical tech . . , 
Environmental control tech. 

Industrial tech 

Instrumental tech 

Mechanical tech 

Metallurgical tech 

Petroleum tech 

Scientific data processing . . 

Legal assistant 

Commercial pilot training . . 

Fire/safety tech 

Forestry tech 

Police science tech 

Teacher's assistant 

Library atiistant 

Broadcast tech 

Performing artists 

Technical, other 

Air pollution tech 

Water/waste water tech . . . 



Trades/industry 449,494 

Air conditioning repair .... 15,664 

Appliance repair 3,146 

Body/fender repair 9,707 

Auto mechanic 36,645 

Auto specialist/repair 2,256 

Auto services, other .... 
Aircraft maintenance .... 
Aircraft operation!, ..... 

Ground operations 114 

Blueprint reading 794 

Business machine maint . . . 1,736 



2,719 
6,067 

(2) 



170,141 
9,414 
2,330 
7,645 
18,602 
1,449 
1,008 
2,491 

114 
756 
823 



77.3 
66.9 
39.2 
82.4 
37.9 

S1.7 
83.6 
96.3 

83.5 
56.2 

84.0 
80.4 



111,345 

(2) 

(a) 


22,812 
723 
1,297 


9.0 
10,0 
9.5 


914 


438 


18.3 


1,946 

(2) 


1,116 
197 


1.3 
26.4 


1,101 


947 


11.5 


2,115 


1,537 


1.2 


17,743 

(2) 
(21 


5,721 
585 
127 


4.3 

4.6 
9.4 


62 

(2) 
(2) 


62 
289 
1,186 


16.1 
2.1 
3.3 


84 


84 


2.4 


27 


27 


11.1 


2,930 


644 


45.3 


1,772 


162 


96.9 


54,846 


60 


60.0 


3,431 


3,431 


9.5 


106 
(2) 


106 
38 


8.5 
21.1 


38 


38 


97.4 








_ 


8,806 


1,110 


6,9 


6,767 


- 


_ 


823 


314 


14.6 



2,573 2,573 10.1 



14.6 
3.0 
3.3 
2.4 
3.9 

16.0 
8.0 
5.7 

50.9 
24.1 
15.8 



169,576 

22,534 

1,437 

15,396 

14,644 

100 

6,336 

12,334 

188 

77,200 

31,022 

1,727 

6,758 



(a) 
(2) 



476 

830 
12) 

154 

678 

12,022 

(2) 
(2) 

(21 
(2) 



64.4 

46.5 
24.6 
82.7 
35.0 
14,0 
24.6 
88.4 



85.3 
28.9 
67.0 
89.3 



6,591 1,095 4,496 
983 190 793 



88,533 10.6 
6.5 

12.6 



3.2 

1.1 



1.2 

3.8 

14.3 

.6 

13.3 
10.4 



2,286 15.8 

1,610 79.8 

54,786 7.4 

la") I 



7,696 16.1 

6,767 32.0 

509 .7 

(2) 



279,353 48.4 

6,250 .9 

816 9.9 

2,062 

18,043 

807 

1,711 

3,576 

(2) 



.4 

1.2 
3.8 
.7 
1.0 
75.0 



60 

247 

184 

7 

185 

736 

18 

1 

2,274 
444 
149 
303 

3,075 

11 

27 

16 

26 

10 

32 

36 

213 

15 

9 

5 

12 

34 

3 

1 

41 
39 

2,258 
5 
3 
2 
3 
1 

168 

73 

24 

1 

7 



5 
45 
28 

78 

200 

6 

1 

317 

34 

68 

123 

402 

10 

26 

9 

18 

9 

26 

32 

126 

12 

6 

6 

9 

31 

3 

1 

12 
2 
3 
5 
3 
1 
3 
1 
31 

11 
7 



8 
913 



25.0 
9.3 



77 

233 

414 

67 

72 

79 

3 

2 

25 
59 



189 

304 

25 

47 

39 

2 

21 
32 



55 

202 

156 

7 

107 
536 

12 

1,957 

410 

81 

180 

2,673 
1 
1 
7 
8 
1 
6 
4 

87 
3 
3 

3 
3 



29 

37 

2,255 



1 
1 

137 

73 

13 

1 



8,653 3,698 4,965 
269 206 63 



11 

44 

110 

42 

25 

40 

3 

4 
27 



$270 
307 
255 
127 
356 

290 
241 
NA 
471 
315 
253 
81 
284 

$586 
621 
886 
960 

1,288 
656 
398 
449 
674 
473 
294 
519 
279 
462 
392 
353 

1,310 
306 
NA 
419 
276 
750 
225 
NA 
442 

440 
526 

$316 
329 
374 
297 
353 
153 
314 
394 

200 

35 

603 



$1,821 
2,047 
1,409 

666 
2,242 
2,298 
2,164 
1,276 

174 

1,977 

2,321 

433 

1,180 

$2,317 

(2) 
(2) 

4,072 
4,324 

NA 
2,737 
2,801 
3,163 

NA 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 



3,623 
1,193 
2,327 

(27 



1,484 
1,921 
2,842 

(2) 



$1,155 

1,724 

1,280 

1,304 

1,980 

852 

1,456 

2,195 

(2) 

206 
2,131 



903 

1,041 

547 

377 

1,132 

1,000 

824 

27 

1,320 
98D 

1,123 
35O 
973 

1,844 

1,885 

2,078 

2,100 

1,877 

2,123 

1,469 

2,00O 

2,037 

2,067 

1,520 

1,267 

1,738 

1,381 

1,924 

97 G 

1,610 

6OO 

NA 

2,439 

2,045 

9G2 

663 

NA 

1,803 

1,530 
2,OBB 

1,214 

1,2QB 
1,216 
1,210 

1.43B 
335 
966 

1,740 

540 

BO 

1,128 



956 

1,111 

364 

266 

593 

586 

872 

691 

30 

1,108 

1,174 

162 

670 

249 

(2) 
(2) 

1,484 
2,695 
NA 
1,617 
1,512 

1,014 

(2) 

(2) 

la") 

12) 



1,434 

1,228 

82 



57 
1,337 

076 

(2) 



1,026 
762 
765 
686 
890 
341 
793 

1,190 
(2) 

45 
1,135 
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Table A-11.--Enrollments, percent women, number of programs offered, charges, and length of 
programs in schools, by control and individual program: 1978 (Continued) 



Program 


Total 


Enrollments 1 


Programs offered 


Mean charges 


Mean length 
(hours) 


Public 


Private 








Total 


Percent 
Women 


Total 


Parcent 
Woman 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 




18,299 
80 
3,470 
7,052 
6,740 
3,008 
3,118 
383 
2,400 

131 

(21 

2,128 
1,074 
10,308 
16,313 
6,548 
6,373 
13,026 
121 

1.196 
6,493 
414 
3,348 
4,960 
10,090 
1,464 
29,821 
882 
3,523 
1,039 
10,686 
118,996 
3,671 
80 
174 
4,778 
165 
14,835 

(21 

4,142 
1,670 
5,551 
258 
2,390 
(2) 

27,828 
2,126 
6,443 


3.Z4B 
80 
1.027 
6,172 
4,698 
2,380 
2,726 
383 
1,664 
131 
39 
1,708 
794 
3,743 
10,761 
4,737 
4,009 
5,566 
158 
1,195 
3,918 
414 
688 
466 
9,217 
904 
18,714 
G64 
1,306 
936 
1,006 
6,537 
38 
60 
174 
1,196 
25 
4,218 

3,263 
739 
5,128 
268 
1,827 
2,024 
1,393 

5,072 


59.8 
10.0 
29.6 
6.4 
6.6 
3.4 
1.7 
2.6 
5.3 
11,5 
53.8 
6.6 
7.1 
.4 
16.7 
6.0 
3.7 
12.4 
9.5 
7.6 
25,9 
31.4 
12.9 
3.9 
7.4 
7.6 
4.8 
3.0 
6.5 
3.0 
30.7 
80.0 

3.3 
1.1 
12.0 

26.2 

7.3 
.3 
78.2 
9.7 
34.9 
12.3 
21.5 

16,4 


16,051 57.6 

2,443 39.3 
880 3,0 
1,842 3.1 

823 1.7 
392 3.3 

736' 2.0 

< 21 6.6 
420 4,4 
280 6.4 
6,565 6.3 
4,652 15.3 
1,811 .9 
2,364 6,9 
7,460 6.8 
(2) 90.0 

2,575 18.6 

2,660 14.3 
4,494 .9 
873 7.2 
660 
11,107 7.3 
318 3,0 
2,217 4.2 
103 2,9 
9,680 46.2 
112,469 87.7 
3,633 32,8 
20 

3,582 11.7 

140 
10,617 35.4 

I2I 

87 & 4.7 
QO-T ,- 

DO 1 

423 51..6 
563 27.4 

121 

26,435 11.8 
2,126 78.6 
1,371 2.7 


365 97 
6 6 
81 32 
194 172 
96 76 
71 54 
111 100 
9 9 
72 58 
3 3 
3 2 
49 39 
21 12 
118 B1 
398 274 
144 119 
175 92 
261 119 
5 4 
7 7 
ISO 104 
5 5 
61 26 
86 16 
198 184 
44 3B 
4&7 301 
43 19 
57 38 
30 26 
234 30 
2,484 127 
413 1 
9 4 
9 9 
36 17 
9 2 
158 92 
2 
102 94 
17 11 
114 94 
6 6 
66 52 
53 GO 
118 25 
74 
71 40 


268 

49 
22 
20 
17 
11 

14 

1 
10 
9 
37 
124 
25 
83 
142 
1 

SB 

35 
70 
H 
6 
163 
24 
29 
4 
204 
2,367 
412 
5 

19 
7 
64 
2 

8 
6 
20 

14 
3 
93 
74 
31 


314 
45 
316 
393 
278 
467 
212 , 
284 
259 
14 
30 
249 
460 
456 
337 
18t 
387 
271 
25 
611 
S 290 
279 
1,037 
224 
263 
318 
246 
323 
367 
79 
253 
264 
20 
308 
12 
160 
210 
333 

290 
197 

414 
611 
408 
368 
239 

273 


2,766 

2,599 
1,700 
SCO 
1,180 

945 

1,217 

1 2) 
1,160 
530 
2,339 
1,939 
1,695 
1,495 
1,631 

121 

$1,722 

1,802 
631 
935 

NA 
1,583 
5,868 
1,658 
783 
1,265 
842 
202 
2,840 

908 
1,200 
147 

121 

1,307 
1,191 
1,065 

1.277 

(21 

897 
729 
1,186 


932 
242 
777 
1,433 
1,164 
1,260 
1,294 
1,054 
960 
40 
660 
995 
998 
1,600 
1,600 
1,434 
1,660 
1,271 
1,140 
1,259 
1.035 
1,165 
1,168 
1,042 
1.357 
1,758 
987 
1,453 
1,289 
723 
991 
1.141 
160 
1,380 
102 
578 
649 
944 

922 
949 
718 
1,147 
1,168 
1,144 
671 

8G5 


1,407 

1,073 
1,131 
532 
389 
679 

689 

121 

874 
213 
722 

025 
949 
746 
792 
NA 

658 

1,267 
319 

858 

845 
516 
2,735 
650 
450 
1.499 
1,311 
272 
1,400 

175 
600 
163 

&98 
522 

594 

603 

(21 

157 
238 
87 




Commercial photography . . 
Carpentry (construction) . . 
Elsctriclty (construction) . . 
Heavy equipment maint . . . 














Diesel mechanic 


Electrical occupations . , . . 




Fabric maintenance 
Foraman/jupofvlior/rngt . . . 


Industrial atomic energy . . 
Instrument maim/repair . . , 


Machine shop occupations. . 
Machine tool operating . . . 


Tool and dia making 
Metal work ing, other 
Metallurgy occupations. . . . 




Personal larvlcoi, other .... 




Law enforcement training . 
Public services, other 
Quantity food occupation! . 




Stationary energy sources , 












Trades/Industry, othor 



1 Total enrollments for each major program in this table are different from those in table A-9. Enrollments in this table are 
based only on those sampled schools that reported charges and length of programs. The percent that women made up of 
each program is also based on these sampled schools. 

2 To maintain confidentiality of information, data on enrollments are not shown If fewer than four private schools offered an 
individual program. 

NOTE.-NA means not available. 



Table A-12.--Major programs offered and percent change, by control: 1974, 1976, and 1978 



Control of school 
and major program 


Number 


Percent change 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1974-76 


H 976-78 


1974-78 



Total 


. . . 23,891 


27,292 


21,435 


14.2 


-21.5 


-10.3 


Agribusiness 


217 


311 


179 


43.3 


-42.4 


-17.5 


Marketing 


. . . 1,280 


1,211 


1,172 


-5.4 


-3.2 


-8.4 


Health 


. . . 2,410 


3,074 


2,615 


27.6 


-14.9 


8.5 


Home economics 


61 


180 


150 


195.1 


-16.7 


145,9 


Business/office 


. . . 6,142 


6,761 


5,591 


10.1 


-17.3 


-9.0 


Technical 


. . . 4,755 


5,699 


3,075 


19.9 


-46.0 


-35,3 


Trades/industry 


. . . 9,026 


10,056 


8,653 


11.4 


-14.0 


-4.1 


Public 














Total 


. . . 6,057 


7,449 


6,835 


23.0 


- 8.2 


12.8 


Agribusiness 


147 


211 


158 


43.5 


25.1 


7.5 


Marketing 


252 


220 


308 


-12.7 


40.0 


22.2 


Health 


836 


1,305 


1,048 


56.1 


-19.7 


25.4 


Home economics . . . 


53 


138 


126 


160.4 


-8.7 


137.7 


Business/office 


. . . 1,009 


1,078 


1,095 


6.8 


1.6 


8.5 


Technical 


300 


651 


402 


117.0 


-38.2 


34.0 


Trades/industry 


. . . 3,460 


3,846 


3,698 


11.2 


-3.8 


11.2 


Private 














Total 


. . . 17,834 


19,843 


14,600 


11.3 


-26.4 


-18.1 


Agribusiness 


70 


100 


21 


42.9 


-79.0 


-70.0 


Marketing 


. . . 1,028 


991 


864 


-3.6 


-12.8 


-16.0 


Health 


. . . 1,574 


1,769 


1,567 


12.4 


-11.4 


-.4 


Home economics . . . 


8 


42 


24 


425.0 


-42.9 


200.0 


Business/office 


. .. 5,133 


5,683 


4,496 


10.7 


-20.9 


-12.4 


Technical 


. . . 4,455 


5,048 


2,673 


13.3 


-47.0 


-40.0 


Trades/industry 


. , , 5,566 


6,210 


4,955 


11.6 


-20.2 


-11.0 



SOURCE: Sample of schools 
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Table A-13.--Completers/leavers and continuations/dropouts, by control of school: 1976 

and 1978 

(In thousands} 



Item 


Total 


Public 


Private 



1976 



1978 



1976 



1978 



1976 



1978 





. . 1,399.1 


1 495.2 


468.4 


451.8 


930.7 


1 ,043.4 




807.0 


976.4 


230.0 


247.1 


577.0 


729.3 




699.3 


863.0 


192,1 


206.0 


507.2 


657.0 




107,7 


113.4 


37,9 


41.1 


69.8 


72.3 


Continuations/dropouts . . 


592.1 


518.8 


238.4 


204.7 


353.7 


314.1 



NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE; Totals from Directory universe tapes; rest of data computed from sample of schools. 
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Percent of total 


Leavers 


ciuir-r-encomeooot- 


Less than .05 percent. 
NOTE.-Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: Totals from Directory universe tapes; test of data computed from sample of schools. 
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Table A-15.--Completers/leavers and continuations/dropouts, by sex and control of school: 

1976 and 1978 
(In thousands) 





Total 


Public 


Private 


Item f 


i/len Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 




82.8 716.3 
51.7 455.3 
98. 1 401.2 
53.6 64.1 
31.1 261.0 

1;.7 777.5 
39.4 537.0 
185.8 477.2 
53.6 59.8 
78.3 240.5 


1976 

256.0 21 2.4 
108.7 121.3 
86.8 105.3 
21.9 16.0 
147.3 91.1 

1978 

258.5 193.3 
131.1 116.0 
109.6 96,4 
21.5 19.6 
127.4 77.3 


426.8 
243.0 
211.3 
31.7 
183.8 

459.2 

308.3 
275.2 
32.1 
150.9 


503.9 

334.0 
295.9 
38,1 
169,9 

584.2 
421.0 

380.8 
40.2 
163.2 























NOTE. -Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: Totals from Directory universe tapes; rest of data computed from sample of schoots. 
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Table A-17.--Output (completers and leavers, combined), by sex and control of 
school and by individual program: 1978 

Output as percent of enrollments 



Individual program 



Public 



Total 



Men 



Women 



Private 



Total 



Men 



Women 



Total 54.7 



50.7 



60.0 



Agribusiness 55.3 55.6 54.7 

Agri production 64.0 66.5 50.5 

Agri supplies 50.2 49.8 62.5 

Veterinarian assistant 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Agri mechanics 58.5 58.5 

Agri products 90.9 87.5 100.0 

Ornamental horticulture . , . 50.3 49.7 50.9 

Agri resources 55.2 56.4 33.3 

Forestry 57.8 60.0 - 

Agribusiness, other 39.4 44.6 27.6 

Marketing/distribution . . 58.8 55.2 61.6 

Advertising 29.4 36.4 26.1 

Apparel 42.9 38.5 44.1 

Finance/credit 59.6 42.5 68.4 

Floristry 83.2 50.0 86.0 

Food distribution 19.1 23.8 8.6 

Food services 44.8 51.4 38.0 

General merchandise 88.8 82.1 90.7 

Home furnishings 40.3 37.5 42.5 

Hotel/lodging - 

Insurance 80.0 77.8 100.0 

Personal services 75.4 50.0 78.4 

Real estate 81.3 72.5 95.8 

Recreation/tourism 57.3 62.3 55.3 

Transportation 76.4 79.8 68.8 

Retail trade, other 47.5 45.7 51.4 

Distributive ed, other 70.7 66.1 74.7 

Health 67.0 59.9 67.6 

Dental assistant 71.7 15.4 72.4 

Dental lab tech 54.9 50.0 59.6 

Dental, misc 41.2 37.7 46.9 

Cytotechnology - ~~ 

Histology "~ ~ 

Medical lab assistant 52.4 52.5 52.3 

Hematology - ~* 

Medical lab, misc 87.0 80.0 87.4 

Nurse (associate) 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Nurse (practical) 68.1 58.8 68.6 

Nurse {assistant} 76.0 65.5 76.6 



69.9 

76.5 
89.8 

65.5 



74.6 

90.3 

97.6 

85.5 

85.8 

98.5 

100.0 

100.0 

91.7 

42.4 
60.0 

95.5 
90.3 
59.2 
27.0 
98.5 

58.6 

83.7 

68.6 

77.9 

100.0 

100.0 

72.5 

100.0 

71.8 

36.8 

80.7 

91.2 



71.2 

80.7 
93.3 

63.2 



75.0 

90.2 

100.0 

74.3 

85.6 

98.3 

100.0 

100.0 

6S.4 

46.5 
42.9 

95.5 
88.8 
56.5 
14.6 
99.1 

69.5 
76.8 
65.6 
76.2 

100.0 
64.1 

75.2 
43.6 
64.2 
84.5 



69.0 

76.1 
89.4 

65.6 



74.6 

90.3 

95.8 

86.2 

86.2 

98.6 

100.0 

100.0 

93.3 

39.1 
100.0 

95.5 
90.7 

90.4 
38.3 
93.1 

57.2 
83.8 

74.4 

82.3 

100.0 

100.0 

73.5 

100.0 

70.8 

30.9 

81.5 

91.9 
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Table A-17.-Output (completers and leavers, combined), by sex and control of 
school and by individual program: 1978 (Continued) 



Output as percent of enrollments 




Psychiatric aide __ __ 

Surgical technician 75.5 68 3 76 6 

Nu^, other 35.0 - 39 6 

Occupational therapy 35.0 _ 39 6 

Radiologic tech 47.3 40.5 51 

Nuclear medical tech 54.3 57.1 50 ' 

Ophthalmic tech 6 1.2 44 . 2 67 5 

Mental health tech 59.5 80.0 48 1 

EKG tech 89.5 87.5 898 

Respiratory tech 51.7 52 2 51.7 

Medical assistant foffice} . . 75.7 Q2.2 737 

Medical emergency tech . . . 78.3 79.6 65 5 

Mortuary science _ ^ _^ 

Medical records tech 62.9 30.8 66 

Physician's assistant _ _ J, 

Health, other 73.9 64 Q ?5 ? 

Home economics 59.7 42,3 65 2 

Care/guidance of children . . 75.0 65.5 75 2 

Clothing management 100.0 100.0 1000 

Food management 49.2 38.8 55 8 

Home furnishings 63.3 69.9 531 

Institutional/home mgt ... 57.0 15.7 71 7 

Home economics, other . . . 52.9 46.9 54*7 

Business/office 47.9 36 g 4g 7 

Acco "nting 45.3 42.6 465 

Computer operator 53.2 45.5 60 

Keypunch operator . , 57.5 48 g ^ 

Computer programmer 22.5 24.6 19 3 

Systems analyst __ __ 

Business data processing . , . 42.1 33 45 3 

General office 46 . 9 42 g ^ 

Information occupations . . 100.0 100.0 1000 

Materials support 2 s.o 2 so J. 

Secretary and related J. 

Supervisory /adm m&t 50.0 362 643 

Typing and related . , 48 .0 20.4 5/0 

Business/office, other 47.4 38 9 48*4 



97.5 
41.4 
40.0 
100.0 
63.0 
95.7 

48.3 

87.5 
75.9 
87.1 

94.0 
91.1 
76.4 
80.0 

55.1 

44.0 

100.0 

52.4 



57.1 

54.2 

84.1 

74.4 

76.2 

97.0 

53.8 

70.1 

89.4 

55.5 
33.9 
91.0 
71.0 



100.0 
36.4 
39.0 

100.0 
65.6 
98.1 

42.9 

72.6 

70.4 

85.0 

94.1 

100.0 

66.7 

49.7 

100.0 
49.7 



47.6 
53.2 

84.2 
71.9 
75.7 
100.0 
51.9 
53.0 
91.4 

30.8 

30.0 

100.0 

82.8 



96.7 
42.4 
40.0 
100.0 
62.3 
92.5 

53.5 

97.1 
76.1 
89.1 
93.4 
90.5 
76.4 
100.0 

57.7 

47.8 

100.0 

54.0 



61.1 
55.1 
83.1 
74.7 
77.2 
78.6 
59.6 
71.1 
83.3 

56.5 
48.2 
90.2 
70.3 
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Table A-17.--Output (completers and leavers, combined), by sex and control of 
school and by individual program: 1978 (Continued) 

Output as percent of enrollments 



Individual program 



Public 



Total 



Men 



Women 



Private 



Total 



Men 



Women 



Technical 58.2 58.1 60.9 69.5 69.8 66.2 

Aeronautical tech 28.1 28.8 5.6 42.1 43.0 28.6 

Agricultural tech 30.2 33.2 9.8 50.0 50.0 50.0 

Architectural tech 41.9 43.0 25.0 66.6 67.2 33.3 

Automotive tech 40.6 40.4 50.0 58.0 58.3 37.5 

Chemical tech 62.9 57.9 76.9 - - - 

Civil tech 43.8 45.0 35.7 30.1 30.1 

Electrical tech 29.9 30.1 22.2 17.1 17.1 

Electronic tech 39.6 39.7 37.4 48.4 48.7 39.4 

Electromechanical tech 40.2 41.2 - 64.8 64.9 64.3 

Environmental control tech. 2.8 2.9 - 72.4 100.0 72.3 

Industrial tech 40.3 36.5 60.0 - 

Instrumentation tech 45.9 46.1 40.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Mechanical tech 51.2 51.9 18.8 49.6 52.4 25.0 

Metallurgical tech 42.9 42.9 - - 

Petroleum tech 85.2 83.3 100.0 - 

Scientific data processing .. 29.1 24.8 32.8 74.1 73.9 81,8 

Legal assistant 59.7 - 59.7 65.0 65.0 

Commercial pilot training .. - - 80.9 81.1 76.9 

Fire/safety tech 96.9 96.8 98.2 - 

Forestry tech 64.0 66.7 - - 

Police science tech - 33.3 36 - 4 25>0 

Teacher's asst 78.9 78.9 _ _ - 

Broadcast tech 37.2 36.8 55.6 77.6 77.9 76.1 

Performing artists - - - 45.6 42.9 49.1 

Technical, other 39.9 40.0 39.8 38.4 39.1 

Air pollution tech ~ ~~ ~ "~ 

Water /waste water tech ... 94.5 94.9 91.2 - - 

Trades/industry 52.8 52.3 56.9 73.0 72.7 73.3 

Air conditioning repair .... 45.6 45.2 60.7 69.8 69.7 100.0 

Appliance repair 58.3 59.1 80.0 100.0 100.0 

Body/fender repair 46.0 46.0 46.3 63.9 63.8 100.0 

Auto mechanic 51.3 51.6 45.9 67.2 67.2 65.6 

Auto specialist/repair 54.9 54.5 75.0 88.8 88.7 100.0 

Auto services, other 54.5 54.2 57.7 61.6 61.7 45.5 

Aircraft maintenance 40.0 39.9 75.7 75.6 75.5 100.0 

Aircraft operations - ~ 

Ground operations ~ " ~~ H/ ~ 

Blueprint reading 72.1 73.8 65.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Business machine maint .... 49.6 44.4 71.5 87.1 87.9 76.5 

Commercial art 65.4 49.2 73.3 72.3 66.9 75.9 
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Table A-17.--Output (completers and leavers, combined), by sex and control of 
school and by individual program: 1978 (Continued) 

Output as percent of enrollments 







Public 






Private 






Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Commercial fishing . . . 


. . 96.7 


96.7 










Commercial photography 


. . 70.3 


70.3 


70.1 


76.4 


77 9 


74 y 


Carpentry (construction) 
Electricity (construction) 


. . 47.1 
.. 71.5 


48.1 
70.6 


38.9 
86.8 


70.9 
75.8 


71.8 
77.7 


42.9 
29.4 


Heavy equipment maint . 
Masonry. , . 

Painting/decorating . , 


. . 55.7 
. . 49.3 
. . 82.0 


54.9 
49.6 
83.1 


77.9 

24.1 
40 


90.1 
93.6 


90.5 
93.6 


72.7 


Plumbing/pipe fitting 
Drywall installation . . 


. . 63.3 
. . 99.1 


87.5 
99.1 


63.1 


65.9 


65.9 


_ 


Roofing . . . 
Construction, other 
Custodial services . 
Dieiel mechanic. . 
Drafting . . . 
Electrical occupations . . . 
Radio/TV repair 


. . 26.7 

. 61.1 
. 88.4 
. 48.6 
. 42.8 
. 50.1 
. 38.9 


37.5 

60.0 
87.8 
48.8 
43.4 
48.8 


14.3 
80.0 
96.4 
18.8 
40.2 
72.0 


94.7 
70.0 
67.7 
71.8 
62.1 
60.3 


94.4 
70.2 
65.5 
71.6 
64.2 
60.1 


100.0 
50.0 
88.9 
96.8 
57.9 
87.5 


Electronics, other . 
Fabric maintenance 

Fore man/su per visor/mgt 
Graphic arts . . 


. 45.0 
. 51.9 
. 98.0 


43.8 
55.2 
98.0 


11.5 
62.0 
20.0 
97.8 


68.4 
55.3 


68.8 
55.3 


53.6 
54.4 


Industrial atomic energy 
instrument maint/repair 


. 66.8 
. 36.7 


63.3 
52.8 
37 s 


58.6 
78.9 


52.2 


58.2 


36.3 


Maritime occupations 


37.2 




AQ.3 


85.0 


87.1 


72.3 


Machine shop occupations 
Machine tool operating 
Welding and cutting 
Tool and die making 
Metalworking, other 


48.7 
57.5 
50.8 
57.8 
63 3 


49.4 
59.1 
51.3 
57.8 


30.5 
20.8 
33.8 
50.0 


89.6 
55.1 
48.9 
77.1 
29.2 


89.5 
54.2 
48.8 
77.0 

30.1 


100.0 
90.0 
50.0 
77.9 


Metallurgy occupations 


65.1 


63.2 

65.0 


72.7 

100 


77.1 


76.9 


87.5 


Cosmetology 
Personal services, other 
Plastics occupations 
Fireman training . 

Law enforcement training 
Public services, other 
Quantity food occupations 


42.9 
47.8 
89.5 
84.2 
98.3 
82.4 
88.0 
670 


44.4 
33.9 
89.5 
88.9 
98.8 
83.8 
88.0 


39.0 
49.4 

50.0 
72.7 


47.4 
78.9 
70.8 
90.5 

50.0 

99.1 


50.0 
80.8 
65.2 
87.2 
50.0 

99.2 


33.3 
76.9 
71.6 
91.0 

99.0 


Refrigeration . . 




.6 


73.1 









Small engine repair 
Stationary energy sources 
Textile production [[ 


51.5 
84.0 
57.5 


51.6 
84.0 
38.8 


44.7 
100.0 
61.3 


62.0 
75.4 
37.1 
79.9 


88.6 
62.0 
75.4 
37.1 
'2.6 


90.7 
ffj.a. 



Table A-17.--Output (completers and leavers, combined), by sex and control of 
school and by individual program: 1978 (Continued) 

Output as percent of enrollments 



Individual program 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 



Leatherworking 39.8 37.5 56.0 - _ _ 

Upholstering 38.5 36.9 41.3 95.2 100.0 92.7 

Woodworking 58.8 56.0 75.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Truck driving 60.3 59.5 64.8 79.0 78.3 86.6 

Dog grooming - - - 37.9 88.5 83.7 

Trades/industry, other .... 74.0 74.1 72.6 89.6 90.2 81.0 
SOURCE: Sample of schools. 
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Table A-19.--Total staff and percent women, by function and by type and control of school 

1978 



Type and 


Total staff 


Instructional 


Administrative/ 
managerial 


Clerical/ 
n on professional 


control ot pj u 
school /( 


mber Percent 
OOs) Women 


Number 
(OOOs) 


Percent 

Women 


Number 
(OOOs) 


Percent 
Woman 


Number 
(OOOsj 


Percent 

Women 


Total 


33,0 53.3 
26.0 43.8 
1 .7 24.5 
5,2 57.7 
0.4 78.9 
0.6 22.5 
7.6 32.1 
3.6 44.0 
3.0 81.5 
3.3 77.4 
1,6 75.2 

36.7 46.0 
23.5 43.7 
.3 21 .4 

.1 23.9 

1.8 5S.1 
1,0 93.2 

36.3 56.2 
2.5 36.2 
1.4 22.7 
5.2 67.8 
0.4 78.9 
0.6 22.9 
7.5 31 .5 
3.6 44.2 
1 .2 85.7 
2.3 70.6 
1.6 75.4 


62.9 
19.1 
1.2 
9.6 
8.0 
6.B 
4.2 
2.5 
9.6 
2,1 
1.1 

20.1 
17.6 
.3 

II) 

1.4 
.7 

42.8 
1.B 
.9 
9.6 
8.0 
5.5 
4.2 
2.6 
8.2 
1.4 
1.1 


49.8 
37,2 
8.2 
52.9 
80.0 
6.7 
16.2 
34.9 
79.5 
79.1 
73.0 

41.8 
38.4 

4,4 

(l] 

51.4 
95,5 

63.5 
40.8 
4.0 
53.1 
80.0 
7.0 
16,2 
34.9 
84.3 
68.1 
74.3 


15.4 
2.8 
.4 
3.5 
1.4 
1.0 
2.0 
.6 
1.8 
.7 
.3 

2.7 

2.4 
fll 

(1) 

.2 
.1 

12.7 
.4 
.4 
3,5 
1.4 
1.9 
2.0 
.6 
1.6 
.6 
.3 


48.1 
29.3 
23.5 
51.6 
66.0 
32,2 
33.7 
63.0 
77,2 
63,4 
80.0 

30.0 
27.3 
10.5 

23.1 

47.7 
71.2 

51.8 
38.1 
25.7 
52.0 
66.0 
32.2 
34.5 
63.G 
79.6 
63.8 
81.0 


14,7 
4.1 
.1 
2.1 
.6 
3.2 
1.4 
.5 
1.6 
.5 
,2 

3,9 

3.4 
11) 

Ml 

.2 
.2 

10.8 
.7 
.1 
2.1 
.6 
3.2 
1.4 
.6 
1.4 
.3 
.2 


74.1 

78.0 
73.2 
89.2 
86.0 
43.1 
74.0 
77.3 
98.9 
90.3 
75.1 

79.4 
79.3 
80.3 

56.3 

87. 2 
93.6 

72.2 
78.7 

69.1 
S9.7 
86.0 
43.1 
73.4 
77.9 
9B.1 
64.6 
74.9 










Flight 












Public 


Vocational/technical 






Flight 






Hospital 
Allied health 














Flight 








Allied health 





Less than 50 persons or .05 percent. 

NOTE. -Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: Sample of schools. 
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Home economics . . . 
Clothing management. . 


Home economics, other 


Business/office . . . . 


Accounting ........ 


.Computer programmer . 
Secretary and related . 


Supervisory adm/mgt . 
Typing and related . . . 


Business/office, other . 


Technical 


Architectural technician 


Chemical technician . . 


Civil technician 


Electrical technician . 


Electronics technician 


Mechanical technician 


Scientific data processin 
Fire/safety technician 
Broadcast technician. . 
Performing arts 


Technical, other .... 


Trades/industry . . 


Air conditioning repair 
Appliance repair .... 
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Schools. The universe for this survey includes all 
public and private noncollegiate postsecondary 
schools which offered one or more occupational 
programs in preparation for a specific career. Ex- 
eluded are museums, libraries, tutorial services, 
schools and community agencies which offer train- 
ing in avocational or hobby courses, institutions of 
higher education, and self-employed instructors. 
Also excluded are on-the-job training in an in- 
dustrial setting, formal labor/management appren- 
ticeship programs, and other types of schools or 
training not open to the general public. 

Type of school. Definitions for the various types 
of schools at the postsecondary level of instruction 
were originally adapted from Standard Terminology 
for Curriculum and Instruction in Local and State 
School Systems (OE 23052). Schools were 
classified according to the types of occupational 
programs they offered. However, because of am- 
biguity in some of the definitions, changes were 
made to these definitions to reflect actual condi- 
tions In the public and private school sector. Two 
new types were added to eliminate miscellaneous 
groupings in the vocational/technical school 
category. The new types are arts/design schools 
and allied health schools. These changes were 
developed and approved by the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Education (FICE) Subcommittee on 
Classification of Noncollegiate Postsecondary 
Schools. In the course of making these changes, 
correspondence (home study} schools were drop- 
ped as a separate classification on the premise that 
learning a skill through home study was a method 
of delivery rather than a type of school. 

The following list provides the program offerings 
assigned to each type of school. 

Vocational /technical school. A school offering a 
wide variety of occupational programs or clusters of 
programs, Schools in this category may be con- 
sidered multiprogram schools and are usually 
public. 

Technical institute. An institution (usually 2-year) 
offering instruction in one or more of the 
technologies at a level above the skilled trades and 
below the professional level. 

Business /commercial school. A school offering 
programs in business occupations such as accoun- 
ting, data processing, word processing, and 
secretarial. Special-purpose schools that offer the 
following programs are included: Court reporting, 
finance, insurance, real estate, and sales. 



Cosmetology /barber school. A school offering 
programs in hairstyling for men and women and in 
the care and beautificatton of hair, complexion, and 
hands. 

Flight school. A school offering programs for 
training as aircraft mechanic, commercial pilot, or 
in other technical fields related to aviation. 

Trade school. A school offering training in one 
trade or craft or a single cluster of trades or crafts, 
such as auto mechanics, baking, bartending, 
carpentry, carpetlaying, commercial diving, cook- 
ing, dog grooming, drafting, fire protection, 
horseshoeing, locksmithing, meat processing, 
police training, truck driving, and welding. 

Arts/design school. A school offering training in 
the performing arts, such as acting, dance, music, 
and singing; creative design, such as commercial 
art, fashion design, floristry, interior design, and 
photography; and radio /television broadcasting. 

Hospital school. A hospital offering programs in 
paraprofessional health or medical fields, such as 
nursing or radiologic technology. 

Allied health school. A school (other than hospital 
school) offering programs in paraprofessional 
health or medical fields, such as dental assisting, 
medical assisting, practical nursfng, and mortuary 
science. 

Schools or institutions not classified in any of the 
above groups include schools of modeling, brew- 
ing, maritime occupations, and horsemanship, 

Control. Schools are further classified by the 
type of control, as follows: 

Public. Controlled by Federal, State, or local 
governments. 

Private. Operated either as a proprietary (profit- 
making) school or as an independent, nonprofit- 
making school. 

Enrollment. Enrollment data refer to the total 
ever enrolled in occupational programs during the 
period of the survey. The distinction between full- 
time and part-time enrollment was determined by 
reporting schools. 

Program. An occupational program is a planned 
sequence of courses leading to a specific occupa- 
tional objective. Program titles are taken from the 
Standard Terminology for Curriculum and instruc- 
tion in Local and State School Systems, Handbook 
VI (OE 23052). 
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The following tabulation provides an accounting 
of the universe and summarizes the disposition of 
the sample: 



1976 universe on which sample Is based 



7,939 



This report presents data gathered during the pro- 
cess of updating the biennial Directory of Post- 
secondary Schools With Occupational Programs. 
Survey instruments were mailed to all noncollegiate 
postsecondary schools. More detailed information 
on enrollments and programs, such as sex of stu- 
dent, tuition and other charges, and staff 
employed, were based on a stratified random sam- 
ple of schools. 

The reference period of the survey is the 1977-78 
school year or the 1978 calendar year, depending 
on the recordkeeping system maintained by the 
schools. Private schools generally use the calendar- 
year system. 

Universe. The universe of schools was 
developed from the 1976 Directory listing, sup- 
plemented with information from State directors of 
education on schools closings and openings since 
that time. Lists from other sources, such as ac- 
crediting commissions, were also examined for new 
schools and for those not included in the 1976 
Directory. As a result of these efforts, 1,200 new 
names were added to the 1976 total of 7,939 mak- 
ing a grand total of 9,139 noncollegiate schools to 

i4$ r a d i far the 1978 update - After the surv *y 

iJSn I* were ,. eventual| y deletet * fr various 
universe. 9 ' ' t0t3 ' f 7 ' 707 in the 19 

Sample design and selection procedures 

The information for this report was obtained from a 
random stratified sample of schools known to tein 
existence in 1976. In addition, an abbSed ques 

*G^ 

available at less than four schoo 



Sampled schools, total 2,39B 

Unique programs 31 

Enrollment size (}QO 

Random selection 1,028 

Correspondence schools 80 

Nonsampled schools, total 6,741 

Rest of schools from 1976 universe 6,641 

New schools 1,200 

Total number of schools surveyed 9 139 

Deletions i 433 

1978 universe of schools 7 707 

Survey instruments. Questionnaire forms were 
sent to all 9,139 schools. Schools selected for the 
sample were sent a questionnaire that requested 
detailed information on programs, students, and 
staff. Appendix C-1 is a reproduction of the form 
sent to noncorrespondence schools in the sample; 
appendix C-2 is a reproduction of the form sent to 
all correspondence schools. All other schools, in- 
cluding new schools, received a one-page form 
designed primarily for updating the Directory. Ap- 
pendix C-3 is a reproduction of this form. 

Response rates. One of the products of this 
survey is the development of the Directory which 
requires a complete listing of schools in order to be 
of value to its users. Every effort was made to 
achieve a high response rate that would closely 
represent the universe. The survey was conducted 
over a period of 4 months. The following tabulation 
summarizes the sequence of contacts with the 
schools and provides the response rates at each 
stage: 



Stage of survey 


Week of 
survey 


Response rates 1 
(in percent) 


Sampled 
schools 


IMonsumplecl 
schools 


First mailing 1 
Postcard reminder 3 


26.0 
38.0 
59,0 
96,0 
99.4 


42.0 
57.0 
70.0 
93.0 

09,3 




Mallflram g 







r do no, 



i known 10 be 
Drum program). 



The remaining schools were listed in nrrW nf 
scnoois, about a 25-percent sample. 



Data presented in this report. Most of the tablo* 
5 1 * "Port are based on data derived from the 
2398 sampled schools weighted to represem he 
1976 universe or 6,770 schools) and exclude data 
on new schools Tables that are based on reports 
from these sampled schools are so footnoted 
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The rest of the tables are based on information 
derived from all schools; that is, the 1978 universe 
of schools, including those in the sample, the non- 
sampled schools, and the 1,200 new schools (less 
deletions). Identifying information provided by 
these schools was taken from the various question- 
naire forms and were included on a separate com- 
puter tape for purposes of updating the Directory of 
Postsecondary Schools With Occupational Pro- 
grams, Since this tape represents a complete count 
of schools and enrollments, these figures are pro- 
vided, whenever possible, so that some tables in 
this report will be identical to data on the Directory 
computer tape. Equally important, 1978 universe 
data are presented when comparisons are made 
with data from 1974 and 1976 universes. Tables that 
are based on the Directory computer tape are so 
footnoted. 

A comparison of the weighted sample and the 
total count from the Directory computer tape is as 
follows: 




Control 


Weighted sample 


Directory- 
computer tape 


Schools 


Enrollment 
1000s) 


Schools 


Enrollment 
(OOOs) 




6,770 
671 
6,099 
6,018 
81 


1,543.0 7,707 
406.1 812 
1,136.9 6,895 
871.3 6,813 
265.6 82 


1,760.8 
451.8 

1,309.0 
1,043.4 
26E.G 


Public 




Non correspondence . . 
Correspondence 



The weights for schools selected with certainty 
was 1. The schools that were picked at random 
were given weights inversely proportional to their 
probability of selection. These weights were then 
adjusted for survey nonresponse. Estimates of 
population totals were the sum of the products of 
the survey responses and the respondent weights. 
In some cases there was also an adjustment for 
item nonresponse. 

Tables B-1 and B-2 give the coefficient of varia- 
tion for selected items. The coefficient, when 
multiplied by the estimate being considered, will 
give an approximate standard error (square root of 
the variance). The standard error gives an idea of 
the interval in which the average sample estimate 
will fall with a large number of samples taken. There 
is a two-thirds probability that the average of many 
samples will fall within plus or minus one standard 
error of the given estimate, 

As an illustration, in table B-2 the coefficient of 
variation for enrollment in vocational/technical 
schools is .0416. The estimate is 478,400; hence, 
we can be confident that 68 percent of the 
estimates from repeated sampling will be between 
458,499 and 498,301. To increase our certainty to 
95 percent, we must expand the interval: 438,598 to 
518,202. 



Table B-1. --Coefficient of variation 1 , by programs 



Item 


Programs 


Agri- 
business 


Marketing/ 
distribution 


Health 
occupations 


Home 
economics 


Business/ 
office 


Technical 


Trades/ 
industry 



Enrollment .... 


.1696 


.0264 


.0505 - .0352 


Female 
enrollment .... 


.0669 


.0121 


.0332 


Part-time 
enrollment 2232 





.1030 


.0704 


Enrollment per 
program 1048 


.1782 




.1459 - .0944 - 


Completions . . . .1287 


.3087 


.0440 


.1682 .0702 .2466 .0509 


Average 


.0942 




.2658 ,0219 - .0358 










1 






. . 



estimate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

EDUCATION DIVISION 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON, O.C. 20202 

SURVEY OF PROGRAMS AND ENROLLMENTS 

POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 

CAREER SCHOOLS 



FORM APPROVED 
O.M.D. NO. 5IS77030 



DUE DATE 



Verify ihe name and address of your school listed to Ine 
left, Mark any corrections righl on tliis form. 

Data obtained through this survey will he used as follows; 

1. School name and address, lype at agency which oper- 
ates (his school, programs offered, Hntl total enroll- 
ment will be used to develop a directory of postsecon- 
tlary schools, 

2. All other information will he used in national summary 
tables only. No data, oilier than for directory listing, 
will he identified wilh tiie name of your school. 



t. DOES YOUR SCHOOL OFFER ANY PROGRAMS WHICH LEAD TO A SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONAL OBJECTIVE 1 IA I'liOGHAM IS A PLANNED 
SEQUENCE OF COURSES lemllng In n sfJccj/jc occupational nkill sucli as secretarial science, nrnameninl liorticirlltite, at body anil Jenifer repair, 
Programs which tlo NOT leail to careers slionlil JIL> excluded, such a.i tontl picpnratlnn lor housewives, piivn/e pilot IrnmJnfl, Of eitnrm r. out aim) 

< } > Cj YES Conllnuo with (jueslionnalre <1) [ | NO Slop hoie and lelurn quesllonnolio In the enclomd 

envelope 

2. DOES YOUR SCHOOL OFFER AMY CORRESPONDENCE COURSES* 

(I) [._!YES IF "YES," exclude CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
IN ANSWERING THE REMAINDER OF THE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE 



(2J 



"' IF YOUR SCHOOL OFFERS ONLY CORRESPONDENCE 

COURSES, CHECK HERE, AND RETURN QUESTIONNAIRE IN 
THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE 



(3) rZI NO Continue wilh questionnaire 



3. WHICH^OF THE FOLLOWING BEST DESCRIBES THE TYPE OF AGENCY WHICH OPERAT ES THIS SCHOOL I (Chtek m, ) 
(I) ["...'PUBLIC (2) LI PRIVATE PROPRIETARY (3) [~J INDEPENDENT NONPROFIT 



A. WRITE IN THE NUMBER OF THE U.S. CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT IN WHICH THIS SCHOOL IS LOCATED 



CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT NO. 



5. IS THIS SCHOOL RELATED TO OR AF Fl LI ATED WITH ANOTHER ORGAN IZATION t (Check one ) 
mCIlWE ARE NOT AF Fl LI ATED Wl TH ANY OTHER ORGANIZATION. 



(3) 1771 THIS SCHOOL IS A BRANCH OF ANOTHER ORGANIZATION 
< Provide namu unit address at parent /institution) _ 



( J 'CTlTHIS SCHOOL 15 ONE OF A CHAIN OF SCHOOLS. 
{ Provide nama anil address ol poronl institution) 



SCHOOL 15 THE PARENT (or home otllca) OF A CHAIN 
OF SCHOOLS 

! IF THIS IS A HOSPITAL SCHOOL, DO STUDENTS REGISTER 
THROUGH A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY' IF SO. PROVIDED 
NAME AND ADDRESSOF INSTITUTION ' ***^ 

OTHER 



6. PROGRAMS AND ENROLLMENTS (If more space is needed, use another sheet) 



PROGRAM 


NCES 
USE 
ONLY 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


FULL 

TIME 


PART 

TIME 


d) 














(2) 














(3) 














(4) 














<S) 














NAME OF PERSON COMPLETING THIS FORM TITLE 


TELEPHONE NO. (Include area code) 



THIS SURVEY IS AUTHORIZED BY LAW (20 U.S.C. 1221e-1). FAILURE TO RESPOND WILL IN NO WAY BE DETRIMENTAL TO YOU. 



NCES FORM 2358-2, 11/77 



RETURN TO: 
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POSTSECONDARY CAREER SCHOOL SURVEY 
Instructions for completing questionnaire 



Ce\rth?reTort;Yaues dd r 8 r d r rk My Chan8eS rl ht th * '" 
If your school" e o d oTnf n To fe^nT """T," J ^ enCl S6d *^* 
below, indicate this fact on th?f ? f^ g OCQU P iltll " ia l Programs, as defined 
envelope. ' he tOp the form and "turn it in the enclosed 



a 8chool ls relflted ^ ^ rf 

Indicated below! ' appropriate box on the questionnaire form as 




' 



pMmaHIFtheld of tra'inn, J c f 8Ch 01 ? Wh 8e '" "^gani.ation is 

be included in this firouo ?rov?L % '"i Franchized schools should also 

or home office. 8 P ' """ the nM>e Md address of the parent organization 



. Ho a e^m e- Thls school is the parent or ho m e office of a chain of schools. 

"ospital school wh cse students 



. f student 



Private schools are categorized 



as 



-ad to a 



is also provided for reporting male/fLal* l iT i Ch y U are re P rt ing. Space 

Full-time enrollment ?. S a J Cork SS^ a J%' nd / U i 1 : tlllie/P ' rt - tl - - " 
Part-time enrollment refers to less thin . J f? determined by the school or State. 
or State, lfiSS than a ful1 work load as determined by the school 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
NCES FORM 2358-2 (Instructions) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

EDUCATION DIVISION 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 20202 

SURVEY OF PROGRAMS AND ENROLLMENTS 
POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 



FORM APPROVED 
O.M.B. NO. 51-S77030 



DUE DATE 



Verity the name and address of your school listed to the 
left. Mark any corrections right on (his form. 

Data obtained through this survey -will be used as follows: 

1. School name and address, typo of agency which oper- 
ates this school, programs offered, and total enroll- 
ment will be used to develop a directory of poslsecon- 
dary schools. 

2. All other information will be used in national summary 
tables only. No dau, olhff than for directory listing, 
will be identified with the nitrne of your school. 



1. DOES YOUR SCHOOL OFFER ANY PROGRAMS WHICH LEAD TO A SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONAL OBJECTIVE' I A PHOGItAM IS A PLANNED 
SEQUENCE OF COURSES leading In a spociltc an-aputianal fcf/l sued an secretarial science, ornamental horticulture, or bfitly anil lei\tlrr repair. 
Programs which da NOT lead to careers should be excluded, surli as load preparation lor housewives, private pilot training, nr ciiuitn courses) 



(I) [ _ YES Continue with questionnaire 



(1) [_ } NO Slop here and (eiurn quesriannalifl In the enclated 
envelope 



2. DOES YOUR SCHOOL OFFER ANY CORRESPONDENCE COURSES! 

(I) [^2 VES IF "YES," exclude CORRESPONDENCE COURSES < } > [_"' IF YOUR SCHOOL OFFERS ONLY CORRESPONDENCE 

IN ANSWERING THE REMAINDER OF THE DUES- COURSES, CHECK HERE, AND RETURN QUESTIONNAIRE IN 

TIONNAIRE THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE 

(3) |__j NO Continue wllh questionnaire 

3, WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING BEST DESCRIBES THE TYPE OF AGENCY WHICH OPERATES THIS SCHQO.Lr (Check one) 
(I) G PUBLIC (3) [_[_"! PRIVATE PROPRIETARY (3) Q] INDEPENDENT NONPROFIT 



4. WRITE IN THE NUMBER OF THE U.S. CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT IN WHICH THIS SCHOOL IS LOCATED 



CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT NO, 



S. IS THIS SCHOOL RELATED TO OR AFFILIATED WITH ANOTHER ORGANIZATION? f Check onej 
">OWE ARE NOT AFFILIATED WITH ANY OTHER ORGANIZATION. 



SCHOOL is A BRANCH OF ANOTHER ORGANIZATION 

(Provide name and address ol parent Institution) Tnii-.-.ji_ 



fJJLT)THIS SCHOOL IS ONE OF A CHAIN OF SCHOOLS. 
{Provide name antl address al parent institution) 



141 u71 THIS SCHOOL IS THE PARENT for home ottice) OF A CHAIN 
OF SCHOOLS 

(S;r~"l IF THIS IS A HOSPITAL SCHOOL., DO STUDENTS REGISTER 

*- 'THROUGH A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY' IF so, PROVIDE, 

NAME AND ADDRESSOF INSTITUTION n.i .,.i..*-^^ 
OTHER, 



6. HAS THERE BEEN ANY CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP OR BRANCHES OF YOUR SCHOOL SINCE JULY 1. 19757 



(I) 



YES (Explain chanfe below) 



(3) 



THIS SURVEY IS AUTHORIZED BY LAW (20 U.S.C. 1221e-1). FAILURE TO RESPOND WILL IN NO WAY BE DETRIMENTAL TO YOU. 



NCES FORM 2358, il.'77 



REPLACES OE FORM 23BB, B/7B, 
WHICH IS OBSOLETE 



1 



(Over) 

71 












" 






20 yeais of age (a , 






^ESS^iH^^S 



White, not of Hlp u ,.. 
ins in any of the orialnai ,,. 
frica, or the Middle East. ' 



Can't Answer/Don't Know 



TOTAL STUDENTS 

(Totals should be {tie same 
as the totals for column 8 
In question JOf 

is) 



- should _ 

r column S In question iQt 






LIST BY MAIN FUNCTION 



TYPE OF STAFF/FUNCTION 
InatructloiiRl Staff 



- F. rovided ' If mswer is 
are not available, insert "NA". 




Use 
Use 



fn; r c yo currenty offer. 

line for each program; add a sheet, if necessary. If 
?mlS, r rf P^anis in the same fi e | d but of differ- 
ent lengths, list each program on a separate line. 



Of each 



F r filU ' time students "^y. indi <^ the number 

l.h T Per We - ek , f required '"endance. IncTude 
classes, laboratory, practical experience. 

SfT,, 5 ' . . Rep rt ! he tuition d rfvirtd fees for a full- 
time student to complete this program. 



kits 



n ' , C StS f books ' ^PP 1165 - equipment, 

other charges for a full-time student to complete 
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UbHARTMENT OF HKALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

EDUCATION DIVISION " 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 

SURVEY OF PROGRAMS AND ENROLLMENTS 

POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ONLY 



FORM APPROVED 
O.M.B. NO. SI-S77030 



DUE DATE 



lor* *! i .*> of your school listed to the 

left. Hark any corrections right on this form. 

Data^obtained through this survey win be used as follows: 

this school, programa offered, and TOTAL enroll- 
u,,n ., uaed to develop a dlrect of 



on wil1 be used in national a 



BtB ' ther than for ^rectory 



wn h.MHr' cory 

will be identified with the name of your school 






W DYES CBntlniwwrtliquMllonnalM. 



(V I, "NO ' exclude .ld.n,lal . , n O n, wofl n 8 



ho rail of Iho questionnaire, 



CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT NO 



," provide name and address of 




^ 



refors to a full wo.fc load a. delarmlned by the scl^l 

DAQT -rlur- t i , "iiMiimu ay THO aCflOOl 

PART-TIME r.f.r. lo |... lhan Q ( u || work | oa j dal8rm , Md by (f]o ^ 




INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

"~" "" "- ~ -_ 

OTHER PROFESSIONAL < a d m l n ls, rat i ve , man . (b) 
aflerfai, sales, placement, library) 



NONPROFESSIONAL (olllee and clerical, fcj 

macJifne ma/n.enanca, EXCLUDE cuatodla}) 



TOTAL STAFF 



NAME OF PERSON COMPLETING THIS FORM 
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WHICH IS OBSOLETE 



(Ovot) 



Q Q 
>- *- 


Q 

ts" 

O " 

"5 s 



o, c e 

- g 

o" c 

n w g 






.3 5 

I 
if 



O 

Si? 

J t-3. 

5 i- 

^ss 

P-S 



S 

0. 



NUMBER OF 

STUDENTS 
COMPLET- 
ING 

PROGRAM 



i UI 



1- UJ 

K 



s-gEs 



i 
I 
< 



